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Foreword 


In the long and proud history of flight research at what is now called the NASA 
Dryden Flight Research Center, the D-558 project holds a special place as being one 
of the earliest and most productive flight research efforts conducted here. Data from 
the D-558 and the early X-planes enabled researchers at what became NASA’s 
Langley Research Center to correlate and correct test results from wind tunnels with 
actual flight values. Then, the combined results of flight and wind-tunnel testing 
enabled the U.S. aeronautical community to solve many of the problems that occur in 
the transonic speed range (about 0.8 to 1.2 times the speed of sound), such as pitch- 
up, buffeting, and other instabilities. This enabled reliable and routine flight of such 
aircraft as the century series of fighters (F-100, F-102, F-104, etc.) as well as all 
commercial transport aircraft from the mid-1950s to the present. 

At the symposia honoring the 50th anniversary of the D-558-1 Skyrocket’s first 
flight in February 1948, four D-558 pilots — Stanley P. Butchart, Robert A. 
Champine, A. Scott Crossfield, and John Griffith — plus Air Force Historian Richard 
Hallion offered insightful comments and meaningful anecdotes that deserved a wider 
audience than the few hundred people who attended. To make their recollections and 
related documents available to such an audience, NASA is publishing this volume. I 
am sure it will find a ready reception among the large group of people interested in 
the history of aviation. 

Kevin L. Petersen 

Director, Dryden Flight Research Center 
Frebruary 1, 1999 



Introduction 


The Douglas D-558-1 Skystreak and D-558-2 Skyrocket were, with the Bell XS-1, 
the earliest transonic research aircraft built in this country to gather data so the 
aviation community could understand what was happening when aircraft approached 
the speed of sound (roughly 741 miles per hour at sea level in dry air at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit). In the early 1940s, fighter (actually, in the terms of the time, pursuit) 
aircraft like the P-38 Lightning were approaching these speeds in dives and either 
could not get out of the dives before hitting the ground or were breaking apart from 
the effects of compressibility—increased density and disturbed airflow as the speed 
approached that of sound and created shock waves. 

At this time, aerodynamicists lacked accurate wind-tunnel data for the speed range 
from roughly Mach 0.8 to 1.2 (respectively, 0.8 and 1.2 times the speed of sound, so 
named in honor of Austrian physicist Ernst Mach, who — already in the second half 
of the 19th century — had discussed the speed of a body moving through a gas and 
how it related to the speed of sound). To overcome the limited knowledge of what 
was happening at these transonic speeds, people in the aeronautics community — 
especially the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), the Army Air 
Forces (AAF — Air Force after 1947), and the Navy — agreed on the need for a 
research airplane with enough structural strength to withstand compressibility effects 
in this speed range. The AAF preferred a rocket-powered aircraft and funded the 
XS-1 (experimental Supersonic, later shortened to simply X), while the NACA and 
Navy preferred a more conservative design and pursued the D-558, with the NACA 
also supporting the X-l research. 

The flight research took place at the Muroc Army Air Field, with participation 
from a NACA contingent under Walter C. Williams that became the core of the later 
NASA Dryden Flight Research Center. While the D-558-1 with its jet engine was 
slower and less glamorous than the rocket-powered, air-launched XS-1, it flew for 
longer durations and thus gathered a lot of data more easily than its Bell counterpart. 
The D-558-2 was variously configured with jet and rocket engines, conventional 
takeoffs and air launchings. But the rocket-powered D-558-2 number 2 became the 
first aircraft to reach Mach 2. 

The number 1 Skyrocket first flew on February 4, 1948. On the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of that date, the Dryden Flight Research Center held a symposium in honor of 
the event. It was introduced by current Dryden research pilot Edward T. Schneider 
and featured four of the original research pilots — Stanley P. Butchart, Robert A. 
Champine, A. Scott Crossfield, and John Griffith — talking about their experiences 
with the D-558 and its launch aircraft, the P2B-1S (Navy version of the B-29). In 
addition. Air Force historian Richard P. Hallion spoke about the Skystreak and the 
Skyrocket aircraft. 

The previous night, the Center also held a symposium with a different format. 
Instead of each participant making a formal presentation, they all sat in a semicircle 
on stage and held a round-robin discussion, also with Ed Schneider as moderator. 
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Because all of the participants had valuable and interesting comments to make, it 
seemed imperative to preserve and print them so that those not privileged to attend 
the ceremonies could benefit from their recollections. 

Naturally, there was a good bit of overlap in the information presented and stories 
told at the two sessions, so it would have been redundant to provide transcripts of 
both symposia. What I have chosen to do instead is to take as a basis the formal 
presentations made on the actual anniversary day and to integrate into them com¬ 
ments and anecdotes from the night before that were not included in the daytime 
session. Obviously, this violates the verbatim transcripts not only through the 
juxtaposition of related materials from two separate sessions, but also because I had 
to use my own words to create the appropriate transitions from one sentence or 
paragraph to another in the now-combined document. Despite such violation to the 
verbatim transcripts, I believe that the resultant narrative is true to the spirit of both 
sessions. 

To ensure this, I have circulated the draft of this publication to the participants for 
their correction. I have also added footnotes to explain (or in a couple of instances, 
correct) comments made verbally from memory in front of an audience. The 
participants have contributed to the footnotes in a number of instances. In addition, I 
have appended historical documents from the National Archives about the D-558 
program that add to the materials presented by the participants in the symposia. 

These are purposely scanned as documents into the study (rather than retyped) to 
give something of the flavor of looking at the documents themselves in an archive. 

I believe the resultant publication adds significantly to the available literature on 
the D-558 flight research. It should be of interest to scholars, others interested in the 
history of aviation, and especially people working at or retired from the Dryden 
Flight Research Center. I would like to thank the participants in the symposia and 
Mrs. Gloria Champine for their help in getting their comments ready for publication. 
In addition, Tony Landis was very helpful in selecting photographs to illustrate the 
D-558 story and generously contributed some of these photographs from home to be 
scanned into the monograph. He, Peter Merlin, and Ed Schneider were kind enough 
to read the draft of this publication and offer corrections before it was sent to the 
participants. Besides Tony Landis, other members of the Dryden Photo Lab assisted 
in getting photographs assembled for this publication. I would be remiss, however, if 
I did not point out that I was not able to find several of the photographs used in the 
two symposia. Given the press of other projects competing for my time, I had to 
leave them out of this publication in the interest of getting it ready for printing. The 
All-Quality Secretarial Service of Morris Plains, New Jersey, professionally tran¬ 
scribed audio tapes from the two symposia, and Kelley Clark of OAO provided the 
tapes through the intermediacy of Lori Losey. Steve Lighthill did an artful job of 
laying out the typescript and photos, and Darlene Lister handled the copy editing in 
her usual professional way. I greatly appreciate the help all of these people provided. 

J. D. Hunley, Historian 

NASA Dryden Flight Research Center 
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NASA DRYDEN FLIGHT RESEARCH CENTER 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE D-558 PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION: 
FIRST SPEAKER: 
DATE: 

PLACE: 


Ed Schneider 

Dr. Dick Hallion 

February 4, 1998 

Dryden Flight Research Center 


SCHNEIDER: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. My name is Ed Schneider. 
Welcome to our presentation today. 

Let me carry you back in time now to 50 years ago today, February 4, 1948. 

Here at Muroc, as it was known then, John F. Martin of the Douglas Company 
climbed into a D-558 Phase 2 Skyrocket, and lifted it off the ground for its very first 
flight. On November 20, 1953, Scott Crossfield flew another Skyrocket to a speed of 
Mach 2.005, to become the first man in history to fly faster than Mach 2. 

Today is your chance to join us in a colloquium, which is going to be a piece of 
living history. Our very first speaker is Dr. Dick Hallion. And I would like to take 
some time now to introduce him. And from that point on, Dick will take you through 
the rest of the program. 

Dick Hallion is the Historian for the United States Air Force in Washington, 
D.C., and directs its worldwide historical and museum programs. He’s got a tremen¬ 
dous amount of experience in this area. Dick has a Ph.D. in aviation history from the 
University of Maryland and has been active as an author, and a curator, and a 
museum operator for many, many years. He’s worked for the National Air and Space 
Museum. He has been the Chief Historian for the Air Force Flight Test Center. He 
worked in staff positions for the Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base. He was a visiting professor at the Army War College and then came 
back for a tour of duty with the Secretary of the Air Force. Since 1991, he’s been the 
Air Force Historian in Washington. 

Dick is a great friend of the DFRC [Dryden Flight Research Center]. He’s a 
tremendous historian and communicator. He wrote a substantial portion of his book 
Supersonic Flight' —which, by the way, is on sale at the gift shop—at the age of 21 
for his college thesis. 

You know, one of the things that we’re big on here at Dryden is our alliance with 
the Air Force Flight Test Center. And it’s been veiy positive, especially under the 
leadership of our Director Ken Szalai, and the leadership of Air Force General 
Richard Engel. And both organizations take credit for many, many things. Well, you 
know, Dick’s got a lot of time doing work for the Air Force. And I think we ought to 
be taking credit for him. So, for starters. I’m going to take credit for him as a NASA 
person today. _ 

1 Richard P. Hallion, Supersonic Flight: Breaking the Sound Barrier and Beyond, the Story of 
the Bell X-l and Douglas D-558 (rev. edn.: London and Washington, DC: Brassey’s, 1997). 
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I could invest another 20 minutes going through a bio on Dick. If you want to 
read all the details about where he was born, where he went to school, and every¬ 
thing that he wrote — including 15 books — you can get that off the Internet. Dick, 
in short, is a recognized expert on research aircraft — as well, on the air war in the 
Persian Gulf. He’s quoted frequently in air power magazines and treatises for use of 
air power in the present, and use of air power in future conflicts. 

In fact, and this is a true story, his face has become so familiar that there is one 
executive producer of TV documentaries — I believe she’s located on the east coast 
— who literally begged her staff not to bring in any more scripts with “Hallion” 
quoted as the expert. And the line she used was: “Doesn't anyone else in America 
qualify as an expert?” — or words to that effect. So, a true story. He really is an 
expert. 

Some of the books that he’s written — I know people have seen Test Pilots: The 
Frontiersmen of Flight 2 3 and the very famous On the Frontier: Flight Research at 
Dryden, 1946-1981. 3 Dick is going to set the context for our forum today. And he 
will take you through the rest of the afternoon, introducing our speakers. And now 
it’s time to sit back before lunch and enjoy a piece of living history, “The Skyrocket 
D-558 Program — The X-Planes That Weren’t.” And we’re going to learn why that 
is. 

Welcome, Dick Hallion. [Audience applause] 

HALLION: After an introduction like that, you can only go down. So it’s with some 
foreboding that I approach the podium here. 

It’s a real pleasure to get back here. I’ve always enjoyed my personal association 
with Dryden. And I think it’s very fitting today that we’re here to commemorate what 
was an extraordinarily productive research aircraft program — the D-558 program, 
which historically is not necessarily as well appreciated as it should be. The D-558 
aircraft were remarkable airplanes. They were intended originally for research in the 
transonic regime. And you had then one of the variants, the D-558-2, actually go out 
and make the first Mach 2 flight. How that occurred we'll be hearing about in some 
detail later from our panelists. 

But first, let me discuss the context in which the D-558 program began. If you 
take a look at the history of aviation, you see that in mid-century we had two great 
revolutions. One of those was the turbojet revolution, which promised the ability to 
fly beyond 500 miles an hour. But at the very same time we had this promise, we had 
some very acute problems. We had some deficits in our aerodynamic knowledge, 
caused largely because of deficiencies in the state of wind-tunnel development and 
wind-tunnel testing. And so the second great revolution that comes along then is the 
flight research revolution, which basically is the reason why we have the whole 
transonic and supersonic flight breakthrough coming out of that. 

This revolution has its origins as early as the 1920s really, when people start 
studying the phenomena of the airflow changes around propellers. And then it gets 
applied to fixed-wing aircraft in the 1930s. Because by the mid-1930s, we were 
starting to see accidents caused to experimental high-performance fighters. The first 
one which seems to have experienced this was the Messerschmitt Bf 109 in 1937, 


2 (rev. ed.; Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1988). 

3 (Washington, DC: NASA SP-4303, 1984). 
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which had an accident due to so-called compressibility effects. 4 

And then of course in this country very quickly we see this with the P-38, 
starting in 1941. And there’s a tremendous acceleration of interest with World War II 
to try to close this transonic gap — this gap between Mach .75 and roughly Mach 
1.2 — to find out what’s taking place here. And although there were many different 
shortcut research methods developed, and although there was a tremendous stimulus 
for wind-tunnel research here, the real solution that people approached — largely 
within the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), and then within 
both the United States Army Air Forces and the United States Navy — was the idea 
to develop transonic and supersonic research airplanes. And out of that comes both 
the Army Air Force’s program, which leads to the Bell XS-1, and then a Navy- 
sponsored program — the Douglas D-558. 

Against this background, we have, early on, some tremendous national security 
needs. We’re going from the World War II time period to a cold war time period. We 
recognize that there’s a tremendous challenge to this country in terms of technologi¬ 
cal development, because we’re locked head-to-head with the Soviet Union. And 
that’s obviously going to be a very long confrontation. So there’s a very strong desire 
and a very strong need here to master this whole field. And it’s these aircraft that 
really contribute in a very great way to doing that. 

Our first subject is the D-558-1 Skystreak. How did this program come about? 
There’s a tremendous number of similarities in the way that the D-558 program as a 
whole came about, and the way the X-l program came about. Both of them grew out 
of a need for a transonic research airplane. The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics was very keen on developing some sort of aircraft, vaguely determined 
and relatively unspecified in terms of specific details, that could undertake transonic 
and low supersonic flight testing, and thereby address some of the problems that 
existed in the mid-1940s with the absence of available wind-tunnel technology to do 
reliable transonic testing. 

There were two schools of thought. One of these favored a rocket-propelled 
airplane. That view was generally expressed by the Army Air Forces. And that 
climate of thinking resulted in the Bell XS-1. And the other school of thought 
favored higher-duration turbojet-powered aircraft. That was very much more in line 
with thinking expressed by NACA engineers, such as the legendary lohn Stack of 
Langley Laboratory. And out of this thinking came the D-558 program. 

The two programs complemented each other extremely well. The XS-1 could 
reach high Mach numbers relatively quickly, of course, but had very little duration. 
The D-558 program could loiter, if you will, in the transonic regime, and collect a 
tremendous amount of data. What’s very interesting in both cases is that there were 
key individuals in the services who played a major role in getting these programs 
going. For the Army Air Forces, Major Ezra Kotcher at Wright Field acted as the 
stimulus within the Army Air Forces to push this proposal. Within the United States 
Marine Corps, working for the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Lieutenant Abraham 
Hyatt drew up a specification for a transonic research airplane in late 1944. 

And then also reflecting what happened in the X-l program, you now had a 
requirement for a key industrial figure to become aware of what was going on, and to 
express corporate interest in developing such an aircraft. Well, in the case of the X-l, 

4 Increased density, a sharp rise in drag, and disturbed airflow at speeds approaching that of 
sound (Mach 1). 
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it was when Robert Woods, a Bell engineer, visited Wright Field in December of 
1944, met with his old buddy Ezra Kotcher — and out of that came the X-l program. 
And in the case of the D-558, it was an equivalent visit by a Douglas engineer named 
L. Eugene Root, who visited a buddy of his at the Bureau of Aeronautics named 
Commander Emerson Conlon — and with Conlon, became aware of the Hyatt 
specification. And as Root later said, he “grabbed it, and ran with it,” 5 and took it 
back to Douglas. 

Now as those planes came along in early 1945, both committed to being 
straight-wing designs — different in configuration, but, nevertheless, straight-wing 
airplanes. There was a great deal of rising interest in the swept wing which, in this 
country, had been developed by Robert Jones at Langley, based on some work in 
industry that he had picked up on and elaborated from. And then, when we had the 
discovery in the rubble of Nazi Germany, of the Germans’ tremendous interest in 
swept wings — which dated actually to the 1930s — that accelerated this kind of 
interest. 



R. G. Smith watercolor showing cutaway view of the D-558-1 Skystreak (photograph provided by 
Tony Landis and reprinted with the permission of Boeing, of which the former Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation is now a part). 

Both Bell and Douglas looked at swept-wing derivatives of their airplanes. In 
the case of Bell, they tried to put a swept wing in the X-l, decided it wouldn’t work, 
and launched the X-2 program. In the case of Douglas, the firm simply had a slightly 
better situation. Its contract was for six airplanes. And the last three of those air¬ 
planes would have had differing wing configurations, in terms of thickness/chord 
ratio and aspect ratio. 6 And Douglas and the Navy got together and basically decided 
to take those last three airplanes and make them overtly swept-wing. And although 
you had this D-558 designation, in terms of actual design continuity between them, 

5 Quoted in Hallion, Supersonic Flight , p. 64, from a letter and recording Root sent to Hallion. 

6 The chord is the distance between the leading and trailing edges of an airfoil (the wing, in 
this case). Aspect ratio relates the span (distance from root to tip) of an airfoil to its area. A 
wing with high aspect ratio is long and slender; one with low aspect ratio is short and stubby. 
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The D-558-1 Skystreak under construction (photograph provided by Tony Landis), 


they were really very different airplanes, as you can tell simply by looking at them. 
But the comparison would be the X-l and the X-2 as basically representing that same 
philosophy for the Air Force-sponsored projects, and then of course the Navy- 
sponsored D-558-1 and -2 separately. 7 

So Douglas very quickly undertook design of a transonic research airplane, the 
idea being here to develop an aircraft that would use the sky as the laboratory. And 
one of the project engineers, A.M.O. Smith — project aerodynamicist — said their 


7 The three D-558-1 Skystreaks bore Bureau Numbers 37970 to 37972 and NACA “tail” 
numbers 140 to 142; the respective bureau and tail numbers for the three D-558-2 Skyrockets 
were 37973 to 37975 and 143 to 145. 
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The cockpit of the D-558-1 showing how it opened. (NASA photo E49-86). 

The D-558-1 in flight in the late summer of 1947 (photo provided by Tony Landis). 



task was basically to build the smallest airplane we could, wrapped around the 
largest airplane engine they could find. The painting by R.G. Smith [page 4], who 
was also a member of the Douglas design team and is now very well known as an 
aviation artist, really indicates to a very great degree what was meant by that. 

You see here an aircraft that is indeed very tiny. It was quite cramped inside for 
the pilot. And it was literally packed with instrumentation. You had a wet wing to 
carry the fuel of the aircraft. You had specially designed, very thin wheels to retract 
within the wing. You could not use a conventional wheel arrangement. The wheels 
and tires had to be specially developed. And then, of course, you had the dominating 
feature, if you will — this very highly refined body-of-revolution type shape that 
indeed earned the airplane the nickname “flying test tube” — wrapped around this 
TG-180 engine. 
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The airplane was made primarily of aluminum, in terms of the wings and tail 
surfaces. The fuselage was constructed of aluminum framing, covered with magne¬ 
sium sheeting. It carried 634 pounds of instruments, and had 400 pressure orifices 
buried within the wing — which was no mean feat in terms of building the wing at 
that time. The wing section was a NACA 65 section airfoil, 10 percent 
thicknessichord ratio. This tracked very much later with the number two XS-1 that 
was flown by the NACA, and which formed the basis for the X-1E, which is out 
here, of course, and which had itself a 10 percent thicknessichord ratio wing. 8 

The D-558 contract was an interesting contract. It specified six airplanes, for a 
total program price of $6,888,444.80.1 don’t know where they got the eighty cents. 
Now when you translate that into today’s dollars, that’s sixty-two million dollars 
which, for six research airplanes, I think we'd all agree is pretty much a bargain- 
basement price. 

There was an intention to take the last three aircraft and to experiment with 
wings of varying aspect ratio and varying thicknessichord ratios. Ultimately, of 
course, those three aircraft were not built. Instead, that portion of the contract was set 
aside for the D-558-2. The original aircraft performance specification [for the D-558- 
1] was Mach .82 at sea level, corresponding to 625 miles per hour. And there was an 
18 G ultimate load factor stipulated for the aircraft, which was the same load factor 
stipulated for the X-1. 

There were two mock-up conferences on the airplane in July 1945 and August 
1945. In August 1945 the program branched. And we got the substitution for the last 
three aircraft of a new swept-wing vehicle, the D-558-2.1 will defer discussing the 
D-558-2 until this afternoon. 

The first flight of the D-558-1 was on 14 April 1947 by Douglas test pilot Gene 
May. I have a photo here [page 5] that shows the aircraft under construction. I call 
your attention to the monocoque construction, 9 how the airplane came together. The 
number one airplane was the one that first flew in 1947. The number two airplane, 
which was the first NACA aircraft, was unfortunately the one in which Howard 
“Tick” Lilly died. 

The number one airplane about the time of its first flight was a scarlet aircraft, 
nicknamed “the crimson test tube.” You see how the cockpit opened on the aircraft. 

Now the program moved very, very rapidly. In August 1947, flying both the 
number one and the number two airplanes, we had two official world airspeed 
records set in this aircraft. These broke a British record of 615 miles per hour that 
had been set earlier by Group Captain E.M. Donaldson in a Meteor. 10 The D-558-1 
set initially a record of 640.663 miles per hour, flown by Commander Turner 
Caldwell. These were low altitude record runs, and then on 25 August 1947 — five 
days later — Marine Major Marion Carl reached 650.796 miles per hour. 

Just as in June 1947 you had had a major research program outline developed 
for the X-l, split between the Army Air Forces and the NACA, in November 1947 


8 That is, the XS-1 number two had a ten percent thicknessichord ratio. The X-1E had a four 
percent thicknessichord ratio for its wings. 

9 A type of construction in which most of the stresses are carried by the covering or skin. 

10 Actually, as Hallion relates in Supersonic Flight , p. 141, there had been an intermediate 
record of 623.738 mph set by Army Air Forces Col. Albert Boyd in a P-80 on 19 June 1947. 
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Pilots Eugene F. May and Floward C. “Tick" Lilly (viewer’s left to right) beside Douglas D-558-1 
Skystreak number two, the one in which Lilly died. In this photograph, the Skystreak is painted 
bright red. (NASA photo E95-43116-8). 

you had the same research directive come forth. Basically, Douglas would keep the 
number one airplane for its own purposes, and the NACA would get the number two 
and the number three airplanes. 

In the latter part of the month, at the end of November 1947, we had the first 
NACA flight of the number two D-558-1 flown by Howard Lilly. Winter rains — 
which, of course, are no surprise given what we’ve had recently — winter rains 
closed the lakebed, and the plane did not resume flying until the following spring. 
Unfortunately on its nineteenth flight, on 3 May 1948, Lilly was killed when the 
compressor section of the TG-180 engine — the J35 engine 11 — disintegrated, 
severing flight control lines. The plane rolled inverted right after takeoff, and dove 
into the ground. 

This caused Douglas to make extensive mods on the airplane, and indeed greatly 
influenced the subsequent history of the research aircraft program for the NACA in 
general — in that it put a great deal of emphasis upon ensuring that these research 
airplanes had such things as armoring of flight control systems that were designed to 
have significantly better safety characteristics than had been thought possible at that 
time. At the time of his death, Lilly was the first NACA pilot who had been killed in 
the line of duty. 

In April 1949 we had the program resume, using the number three D-558-1. It 
was flown by Bob Champine, whom we’re fortunate to have with us today. We can 
take a look at a couple of photos here. We have the classic red Skystreak shown here 
with Gene May. And despite that red color, it turned out that it was actually quite 
invisible at high altitudes. So there was a desire to repaint the airplane white to 
facilitate optical tracking. And, indeed, white became the standard color for the 
NACA research airplane fleet. Some portions — the flight control surfaces of the D- 
558-1 — were retained in red, the reason being that the flight control surfaces were 
extremely intolerant to changes in their overall weight and dynamic characteristics 
from having paint added to them. And they had to be left in red, lest there be the 
possibility for flight control surface flutter problems. 


The Allison J35-A-11 had originally been developed by General Electric as the TG-180. 




















This head-on shot shows how you had a bifurcation in the inlet. If you take a 
look at the inlet, obviously it splits then and goes around the pilot. So that even 
though you have what looks like a nice roomy circle of cross-section fuselage — the 
actual little capsule, if you will, that the pilot fits in is really quite narrow. 



Head-on view of the D-558-1 showing the bifurcation in the engine inlet, forcing the intake air to 
go on either side of the pilot. (NASA photo E49-89). 


The airplane had some interesting construction approaches for its time. It had 
aluminum framing for the fuselage, covered with magnesium sheeting. And then it 
had aluminum wing and tail surfaces. And even more interestingly, you had those 
400 orifices cut into that wing for pressure distribution measurements. When you 
think about the standards of construction for that airplane at the time, it was really 
kind of a tribute to Ed Heinemann’s design team 12 that it was able to do that as well 
as it did. It was really extraordinary. 

To increase mission endurance, the plane was flown with tip tanks. And we have 
here just sort of “the sweet nostalgia of the never-to-be-forgotten moment.” We have 
a nice little photograph here [page 10] showing the airplane in its classic NACA 
markings in white — the number three D-558-1 cruising right along on one of its 
transonic research missions. 

What did the test flights show on this program? Basically, the D-558-1 configu¬ 
ration exhibited a marked increase in wheel force for trim, as Mach number went 
from about 0.82 to 0.87. It went from about five pounds push to about 30 pounds 
push [depending upon the incidence of the movable horizontal stabilizer 13 ]. Lateral 


12 Edward H. Heinemann was the chief engineer with the Douglas Aircraft Corporation who 
headed the design team for the D-558-1 and D-558-2. See Hallion, Supersonic Flight, esp. pp. 
63-5, 167. 

13 See Melvin Sadoff, William S. Roden, and John M. Eggleston, Flight Investigation of the 
Longitudinal Stability and Control Characteristics of the Douglas D-558-1 Airplane 
(BUAERO No. 37972) at Mach Numbers up to 0.89 (Washington, D.C.: NACA Research 
Memorandum L51D18, 1951), esp. pp. 1, 6-7, 18. Thanks to Ed Saltzman for calling this 
source to my attention and interpreting it. 
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stability deteriorated over the same speed range, and there was pronounced wing 
dropping experience with this aircraft above Mach 0.84. 

The NACA was very interested in this and, as a result, undertook many studies 
here of lateral, longitudinal, and dynamic stability characteristics of the aircraft. One 
of the most distinctive things added to the airplane was a series of vortex generators, 
for which Boeing should forever give thanks, employed to stabilize air flow. They 
worked very well. They were adapted subsequently for a whole range of aircraft — 
the B-47, the B-52 which had great rows of them, the KC-135, on to the 707 family, 
up to the 757, 767, and 777 of the present day and, for that matter, the Douglas A-4 
as well. And this became sort of a hallmark, as a quick fix of the early supersonic and 
transonic era. 

There was an extensive longitudinal stability research program flown with the 
D-558-1 number three airplane in 1950 and 1951. And then that was followed in 



D-558-1 in flight on one of its transonic research missions. (NASA photo E-713). 

1952 by an equally extensive lateral stability investigation. The longitudinal stability 
program consisted primarily of abrupt pull-ups. The lateral stability program 
consisted of taking data during abrupt rolls. And then there was a brief dynamic 
stability program undertaken in the program in 1953, consisting primarily of elevator 
and rudder pulses before the aircraft was relegated basically to use as a test pilot 
trainer. It finally made its last flight on 10 June 1953. And it was returned to the 
United States Navy in dead storage in 1954. 

It’s very interesting to take a look at the D-558-1, as distinct from the -2 
airplane, because it was playing Avis, if you will, to the X-l’s Hertz. But at the same 
time, this airplane — as Scott Crossfield and others have pointed out — was abso¬ 
lutely critical to giving us a thorough understanding of what was happening in the 
transonic regime. It’s also very interesting to me, taking a look at both programs — 
the -1 and the -2 — to compare the tremendous success we had with these relatively 
complex aircraft and to contrast that with what was happening in Europe at the same 
time where you had, indeed, a whole series of false starts, dashed hopes, dashed 
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expectations of whole families of research airplanes that were being developed in 
Great Britain, in France, and elsewhere — where there were tremendous national 
resources and industrial resources going into these. And the programs were not going 
along at anywhere near the pace that they should. 

We’ll certainly hear a lot more from our guests this afternoon when we resume 
the conference. But I would hold that one of the key things in making the American 
program a success was not merely the design of the airplanes — because the air¬ 
planes were very well thought out and extremely well crafted — which, as I’ve said, 
is a tremendous tribute to the design team headed by Ed Heinemann at Douglas, but I 
think also a tremendous tribute to the NACA here at Muroc, which was then the 
High-Speed Flight Research Station headed by Walt Williams. 

And Walt Williams, of course, is a name that’s not unfamiliar, certainly, to 
people in this audience. 14 But it’s well worth mentioning, again, that in my view, 

Walt Williams was probably the finest flight test researcher and research director that 
this country produced. His impact and his imprint was on every major aerospace 
revolution, literally going from the transonic era of the late 1940s all the way through 
the landing on the moon in 1969 and beyond. 

We have a number of people who will be receiving due mention and deserved 
mention today, and 1 would think that it’s very fitting that the first of those that we 
single out for special mention is the late Walter C. Williams who, of course, loved 
this Center with the same intensity and passion that he brought to the love of aviation 
in general. 

I would also like to point out that the very fine audiovisual materials which 
you’ll be seeing today have been pulled together, particularly in the case of the 
photos that I’m using, from the photo archives here at Dryden, which is a unique 
historical resource. And we have Tony Landis to thank for that. And I appreciate 
Tony’s doing that very much. 

And I would also like to mention that in addition to the very distinguished guests 
we have here today who flew the aircraft and who maintained the aircraft, we have a 
member, indeed, from the Douglas design team — who worked on this aircraft — 
Charlie Delavan. And Charlie, if you’d stand up — I’d like you to take a bow. 
Because [audience applause] without people like Charlie, we certainly would not be 
able to have this symposium we’re having today. 

[BREAK FOR LUNCH] 

HALLION: We now come, I think, to the real meat of the program. We’re going to 
have presentations by our very distinguished panel of guests. First, two presentations 
on the D-558-1. Then we’ll have a discussion on the D-558-2, followed by some 
presentations on the D-558-2. So what I’d like to do at this point is to have our 
distinguished guests please stand up. Bob Champine and his lovely wife, Gloria; 

John Griffith and his wife, Maxine; Stan Butchart; and Scott Crossfield. We're 


14 Williams was the first head of what later became the Dryden Flight Research Center, where 
he was instrumental in the successes of the early research aircraft and helped prepare the X-15 
program before leaving the High-Speed Flight Station in September 1959 to become Associate 
Director of NASA's newly formed Space Task Group created to carry out Project Mercury. 
After serving with the Aerospace Corp. on the Gemini and Titan III vehicles, he joined NASA 
Headquarters as Chief Engineer. 
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honored, indeed, gentlemen that you’re here today. I also want to recognize in the 
audience Donna Termeer, who’s here from Assemblyman George Runner’s office. 
Donna, welcome to the session. We're delighted to have you with us today. 

If we take a look at visual images of the D-558-1 and D-558-2 [scattered 
throughout this volume], we see how evocative these aircraft were, and you think 
that there’s a revolution taking place in aviation at this time. We’re seeing a radical 
transformation literally, from the era of propeller-driven airplane to the era of the 
supersonic jet aircraft. They had a certain beauty, I think, that was all their own, and 
frankly, the shapes were extremely evocative. I think when you look at something 
like an F-86 or the D-558-2, that we haven't developed any aircraft since that time 
that really had that same degree of elegance. There was something there that I think 



Walt Williams, Scott Crossfield, and Joe Vensel, Flight Operations Manager, (viewer’s left to 
right) beside the D-558-2 on November 20, 1953, the day Crossfield exceeded Mach 2. (NASA 
photo E-1097). 


resonates very deeply with us. 

As I said earlier, we’re very honored to have the individuals who actually flew 
these aircraft with us today. We'll start first with recognition of two individuals who 
played a major role in the D-558 program — Bob Champine and John Griffith. 

These individuals — both of them — had very distinguished flying careers. 

Bob Champine graduated from the University of Minnesota in 1943 with a 
bachelor’s degree in aeronautical engineering, went through the civilian pilot training 
program, and became a naval aviator. After leaving active duty in 1947, he joined the 
staff of the NACA’s Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory at Hampton, 
Virginia. He did a lot of work there on an airplane that’s a relative rarity — people 
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don’t think of it too much — the Bell L-39, which was a swept-wing variant of the P- 
63 Kingcobra. Despite that “39,” it had no relationship to the P-39. It was a very 
important low-speed, swept-wing test bed, for a number of swept-wing aircraft, 
including the F-86, the D-558-2, and the Bell X-2. He was transferred out to 
Edwards in October 1948, did early research flying on both the X-l and the D-558 
program, went back to Langley, did a tremendous amount of work at Langley 
through the years on a whole range of aircraft, from high performance airplanes 
through vertical take-off and landing aircraft. Bob became Langley’s Senior Test 
Pilot and retired in January 1979, two days after making his last research flight at 
NASA's Wallops facility in a CH-47 helicopter. A 31-year career. An utterly distin¬ 
guished gentleman. 

The other individual who's here today is equally distinguished — John Griffith. 
John undertook some studies at Thornton Township Junior College in Harvey, 

Illinois, graduating as valedictorian in pre-engineering. He went into the Army Air 
Lorces in November 1941, served in the war in the South Pacific, and flew 189 
missions in New Guinea in some very tough times, under some very daunting 
conditions. He was awarded two Distinguished Plying Crosses and four air medals 
for service in New Guinea. He left the service in October 1946, went back to study 
aeronautical engineering at Purdue University, and graduated with honors in aero¬ 
nautical engineering from that university. He then joined the NACA at Cleveland, 
where he did some very interesting work in early ramjet testing. That was one of 
Cleveland's big projects in those days. Some icing research work — something else 
they were very well known for. 15 Then, of course, he came out here in August of 
1949 and flew in the early X-series aircraft — the X-l, the X-4, the D-558 program. 
He left the NACA in 1950, joined Chance Vought, and worked there for a period of 
time doing experimental flight tests on the P7U Cutlass, had a career with United 
Airlines, with Westinghouse as the Chief Engineering Test Pilot, and a six-year 
career with the PAA doing a lot of work assisting in the attempt to develop the first 
supersonic transport. He had a second tour of duty as a flight instructor with United 
and flew the line with them for about seven years. We’re very fortunate to have John 
here as well. 16 

These individuals — and certainly when we talk about Stan and Scott later — 
you'll see that these were very tough individuals. They were tough individuals 
dealing with very difficult times. They did very well, and have continued to do so. 

To give you an example. Bob here — hale and hearty as he looks — Bob is 
recovering from a stroke — fortunately mild. He had it two months ago. He’s made a 
remarkable comeback. As a result. Bob doesn't feel terribly comfortable at times 
speaking. And so. Bob, I’d like you to stand and once again be recognized by our 
audience. He’s left a very fine written memoir that he prepared for this conference. 
But he's discussed this with John, and John will be handling Bob’s portion of the 
discussion here on the D-558. 

So at this point. Bob, I’d like you and John to stand up. And, John, you can 


15 The NACA’s laboratory in Cleveland, established in 1941 and renamed in honor of George 
W. Lewis, NACA Director of Aeronautical Research from 1924 to 1947, in 1948, participated 
substantially in the NACA’s studies of aircraft icing in this period. 

16 These introductions include elements from Ed Schneider's introductions the previous night 
and additions by John Griffith. 
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come forward to the podium. [Audience applause] 

GRIFFITH: This is a paper that Bob and his wife have prepared. And I will read it 
as written here: 

Good afternoon. I’m happy to be with you today. I thank Mr. Kenneth Szalai, 
Center Director, and Mr. Cam Martin of External Affairs for inviting us to Dryden, 
particularly to be with my fellow aviators John Griffith, Scott Crossfield, Stan 
Butchart, Ed Schneider, and our good friend Dr. Richard Hallion, without whose 
dedicated research effort and pilot interviews the detailed history of supersonic flight 
would be forever lost. The complete records just do not exist today. 

I’m Bob Champine — a kid who grew up in Minneapolis, Minnesota, with my 
eyes to the heaven and my heart with wings. I used to ride my bicycle over to World 
Chamberlin Airport in Minneapolis to clean out hangars, wash airplanes, and do 
whatever I could to be offered just one ride — a ride in an airplane. My first ride was 
in a Fleet. I was about 12, and didn’t tell my mother because she might not let me go 
to the airport again. I started flying a Piper Cub in the summer of 1939 and soloed in 
July 1940.1 had to do a lot of sweeping, washing, and polishing airplanes to get that 
far. Between my building model airplanes, and competing in model meets — 
winning a lot of the time — and time I spent at the airport, I didn’t have a lot of time 
for my school studies. I was just an average student. 

When I graduated from Roosevelt High School in 1939,1 wanted to learn to fly. 
But my mother said, “If you like airplanes so much, you need to learn to design 
them. I want you to go to college and study to be an aeronautical engineer.” This was 
difficult because of my less-than-exceptional grades. After several conferences with 
my high school principal and also with the admissions office, I was finally accepted 
at the University of Minnesota in the Institute of Technology’s Aeronautical Engi¬ 
neering Program, backed both by my mom and stepfather, Clifford Champine, who 
agreed to pay my tuition. I started college that fall. I really had to buckle down and 
study, as studying did not come easy to me. It was difficult. But my drive to become 
an aeronautical engineer made the difference. 

While I was in college. World War II started, and I began primary flight training 
under the Naval Civilian Pilot Training Program, and upon graduation in 1943, was 
commissioned an ensign in the U.S. Navy. Since I wanted to be a naval aviator, I had 
to give up my commission and enroll in the Naval Cadet Program at Pensacola. At 
the end of my training, I was commissioned a naval aviator, and my mother pinned 
my wings on me in Pensacola. That was a proud day. 

In 1947 when my Navy term was up, I was stationed at the Naval Air Base in 
Norfolk, Virginia, flying [F4U] Corsairs. Through my studies at the University of 
Minnesota, I learned of the outstanding reputation of the National Advisory Commit¬ 
tee for Aeronautics, which was just across the river from Norfolk at Hampton, 
Virginia. With the approval of my superior in Norfolk, I flew my Corsair over to 
NACA, landed in front of the hangar, and rolled up to the large office building 
attached to the hangar. I swung the tail around smartly, folded up the Corsair’s 
wings, climbed out, and asked, “Who's the boss here? I would like to talk to him.” 

Of course, everyone there was looking out their windows watching me, and I had no 
trouble locating the head of the Division, Mr. Mel Gough, and head of the pilots, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover. I told them I was coming out of the Navy shortly, and would like to 
come to work for NACA Langley Laboratory as a test pilot. I was told to fill out the 
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government forms for employment and they would look at them. The requirement 
for a test pilot was 1,000 hours of single-engine and transport flying, and I had only a 
little over 900. 

Well, they offered me a job as an aeronautical engineer scientist, and I wasn’t 
too happy about that. I wanted to be a test pilot, and not a scientist behind a desk. I 
told them that if they could not hire me as a research pilot, then I was going to use 
my G.I. Bill and go to helicopter school at Sikorsky in Connecticut. After discussions 
with Mr. Hoover, Mr. Gough said, “Aw, hell, come on with us as a research pilot and 
well teach you to fly helicopters here at Langley.” I accepted. 

After receiving my discharge from the Navy, I remained with the Naval Reserve. 
I found a room in a home in Hampton, Virginia, and began working at NACA in 
December of 1947. Was I thrilled! Langley had many airplanes and helicopters, and I 
was just itching to get my hands on the controls. Not long after I was hired, Mr. 



Bob Champine and Herb Hoover beside the XS-1. (NASA photo E49-5. 


Herbert Hoover, my mentor and dear friend, gave me a manual and told me to take it 
home; we were flying the B-29 in the morning. This is the way a lot of my training 
went: read the manual, and then we would go out flying. 

I was just thrilled with the opportunity I had and didn’t realize that my salary 
was only about $50.00 a week. I had saved $5,000 in the Navy and bought an old 
Ford car, and I was just the happiest soul on earth. Everyone in the Pilot’s Office 
knew about a super-secret project that was going on in the California desert at the 
time. But I was happy where I was with just the best job in the world. I was a test 
pilot with NACA. It doesn't come any better than that. 

In California, the XS-1 aerodynamic research program was continuing. Chuck 
Yeager broke the sound barrier in the Air Force XS-1 6062 October 14, 1947, and 
Herb Hoover, the second man, broke the sound barrier on March 10, 1948, in the 
NACA XS-1 6063. 17 Howard Lilly from the NACA Cleveland Laboratory and 


17 The full designations for these two aircraft were 46-062 and 46-063. but they bore the 
shortened designations 6062 and 6063 on their tails. 
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Hoover continued with the research program, and on March 31, 1948, Lilly exceeded 
Mach 1 on his third XS-1 flight. In May 1948 he was killed on his nineteenth flight 
of the D-558-1 number two. 

Hoover needed another pilot at Muroc, and quietly approached me about going 
out there. I didn’t know at the time that other pilots had been approached and, for 
various reasons, turned the assignment down. I was thrilled to say yes, but I had two 
conditions: (1) Let me fly all the planes Langley had before I went to California, and 
(2) I would return to my job at Langley. I had a ball flying everything in the hangar 
at Langley and being under the wing of Herbert Hoover who, behind closed doors at 
Langley, gave me critical instruction on the flying qualities of the XS-1 number two, 
and on NACA's aerodynamic research program. 

When he decided I was ready, I left Langley and drove my old Ford out to 
Muroc in October 1948. Hoover remained at Muroc to train me, and on November 1, 
1948, he turned the X-l over to me. I made my first flight on November 23rd. I 
became the sixth [pilot in the XS-1 and D-558 series] to reach Mach 1 December 2, 
1948, on my fourth flight. 

This table shows research flights that John Griffith and I flew in 1948 through 


1950: 

Bob Champine 

John Griffith 

Aircraft 

NACA Research Pilot 

NACA Research 

X-l 

13 flights 

9 flights 

X-4 

0 flights 

3 flights 

D-558-1 

9 flights 

16 flights 

D-558-2 

12 flights 

8 flights 


During my X-l flights, there were a couple of incidents I would like to share 
with you. After settling in the X-l beneath the B-29,1 experienced a radio failure 
prior to launch. Using my knee pad, I wrote a note on a flight card “secure the drop,” 
which, in my Navy lingo, meant stop. The note was passed through the bomb bay to 
the Air Force crew on the B-29. They thought everything was secure. They dropped 
me! I had to scramble to get the radio working. But I had it fixed and completed the 
flight okay. 

On another flight, the cockpit camera just over my shoulder broke loose during 
the flight, and went slamming around inside the cockpit. I began to jerk the wires out 
and stash the camera beneath my leg, but not before it cracked the inner windshield. 
As I was attempting to land, the windshield frosted over, and I could not see. I put 
my thumb on the windshield, and melted a very small spot. I was able to put my eye 
close to it and see well enough to land on the dry lakebed. [Aside by John Griffith:] I 
might say that any of you who have seen the X-l could see that the visibility for 
landing was not the best, since they wanted the windscreen to conform to the shape 
of a .50 caliber rifle bullet. But sometimes it did frost over, and then the chase plane 
would be telling you how high you were, and you hoped that you'd hit the lake at the 
right attitude. If you hit the lake with the nose wheel first, the X-l was out of control, 
and there were a lot of people, including myself, who started bouncing along the lake 
as a result of the nose wheel hitting first and breaking off. Anyway, to get back to 
Bob’s story here: 
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This photo gives you an aerial view of the base, with Rogers Dry Lake in the 
center. When we were here, there was a railroad going across. But we still had seven 
miles north and south and five miles east and west. Usually when we were landing 
the X-l, we'd shoot for about the one-mile marker, and usually didn’t miss it by very 



Aerial view of what was then (1948-49) called Muroc Air Force Base (now Edwards AFB) and 
vicinity. In the center, shaped somewhat like an hourglass, is Rogers Dry Lake (sometimes 
referred to as Muroc Dry Lake). (Photograph supplied by Bob Champine, available as NASA 
photo EC98-44613-1). 

much. [Comment by Griffith:] I think there was one day that Bob was a little low on 
the base leg and he said, “Please advise.” And the only advice I could think of was, 
“Our Father, who art in heaven.” 

Here is a picture of myself. Chuck Yeager, and Herb Hoover. The next is a 
picture of Mr. Hoover when he received the Air Force Association Award in 1948 for 



Bob Champine, Chuck Yeager, and Flerb Floover (viewer’s left to right) standing next to an X-1. 
(NASA photo EC98-44613-4, originally supplied by Bob Champine). 
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Herb Hoover with his Air Force Association Award in 1948. (NASA photo EC98-44613-7, 
originally supplied by Bob Champine). 

his flight as the first civilian and the second man to break the sound barrier. He also 
received the Octave Chanute Award that year. 

In the next photo, you can see just how small the X-l was compared to the B-29 
drop plane. Another one lets you see how we entered and exited the aircraft. Once 
inside, we were in. No thought of escape; we had to land it. Research flights were of 
short duration — maybe about 15 minutes of actual flight time. Then days and 
sometimes weeks would pass before there was another flight, and I was anxious for 
more flight time. I made good use of my Naval Reserve status, and was assigned my 
weekend warrior duty at Los Alamitos, California. Since I didn’t want anyone to 
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know my actual job at Muroc, I would take the Muroc C-47 and fly it by myself, 
would park about a mile away, and walk down the flight line to my assignment as an 
ensign in the Naval Reserve. I was able to get a lot of flying time there and had great 
fun. 







The next photograph shows our X-l (6063), after it was modified for other 
research flights, as it stands today — proudly, in front of the Administration Building 
here at Dryden. 



Original NACA X-1, modified as the X-1 E, in front of the Headquarters Building at NASA Dryden. 
(NASA photo ECN 12506). 


During the X-1 period, NACA took delivery of the D-558-1 number one 
Skystreak which was relegated to spares support. NACA test pilot Howard Lilly flew 
the D-558-1 Skystreak on its first NACA flight in November 1947, about six months 
before he was killed after engine failure on takeoff on May 3, 1948. In 1948, the D- 
558-1 Skystreak number three was delivered to NACA, and I made NACA flight one 
on April 22, 1949, for pilot familiarization. 

The next two photos show the Skystreak on the ground, and then in flight. I 
made nine flights in the D-558-1 Skystreak and 12 flights in the D-558-2 Skyrocket, 
making NACA flight one on May 24, 1949. The next photo [page 22] shows the 
Skyrocket on the ground, taking off with a JATO assist. 18 

My thirty-two years as a test pilot for NACA/NASA were wonderful times — 
from flying the X-1, to spacecraft rendezvous, and simulated landings on the moon. I 
had it all. Thank you. [Audience applause] 

GRIFFITH: Well, to turn to my own experiences, as Dick said, I grew up in 
Homewood, Illinois, near Chicago. And Green Three went very close to our house, 
which was one of the early air routes that went from Chicago, to Goshen, to Toledo, 
to Cleveland, and to New York. Early in the 1930s, I could see Boeing 247s going 
over, and later on the DC-3s. Sometimes when I saw the airplane going over, I would 
lie down in the yard, and just lay there and look at it. I thought it would really be a 


18 JATO is the acronym for jet-assisted take-off; despite the term “jet,” the device assisting the 
take-off is actually a small, solid-propellant rocket. 
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Bob Champine next to the D-558-1. (NASA photo EC98-44613-5, originally supplied by Bob 
Champine). 


great thing to be up there flying that airplane. 

The Depression wasn’t too good to me and my family. We lost our home, and I 
went to live with my aunt before I finished junior college. But I was valedictorian of 
my class in the junior college after two years. At that point, I took my physical, and 
was accepted in the Army Air Corps. It almost turned me down because I had 
malocclusion [of the upper and lower teeth], I never could figure out how that was 
going to affect how I could fly an airplane, but anyway, they could see the war 
coming. I think they were taking everybody that was really in physical condition, and 



D-558-1 in flight, still painted its original bright red color. (NASA photo EC98-44613-3, originally 
supplied by Bob Champine). 
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had the eyesight, and depth perception, and things like that to get in the program. 

As Dick said, I went to New Guinea. I was in the Army Air Corps [and Army 
Air Forces] for five years, getting out in 1946. In the spring of 1946, Aviation Week 
and some of the other magazines I was reading were talking about the X-l, and the 
glide flights they were making in Florida. 19 Eventually it got to the point where the 
news was out that [Chalmers] “Slick” Goodlin was asking for quite a large sum of 
money to fly supersonically with the airplane. 20 



D-558-2 taking off with jet assisted take-off (JATO). (NASA photo E49-219). 


So I wrote a letter to Bell Aircraft. I said I was an honor student in the third year 
of aeronautical engineering at Purdue, had 1,200 [flying] hours, 189 combat mis¬ 
sions, and had done a lot of flying with fighters — and that I’d like to come and fly 
the Bell X-l. After I was flying the X-l for the NACA, we went to the [variable- 
sweep] X-5 mock-up at Bell. I talked to some people who said there were quite a few 
individuals who had written in and said that they would like to fly the X-l. I don’t 
know whether they were interested in the money, or whether they just wanted to fly 
the airplane. Scott Crossfield said he just wanted to fly the airplane. I think he wrote 
a letter, too. 

Well anyway, I graduated from Purdue, and people came to interview us for a 
job. In 1948, the average engineer starting salary was about $250.00 a month. I 
interviewed with Ed Gough, who was Mel Gough's brother, and another engineer 


19 The first glide flights occurred at Pinecastle Field, Fla., before the project moved to Muroc 
Army Air Field (later Edwards Air Force Base). 

20 In fact, the story was perhaps somewhat exaggerated; Goodlin" s contract arrangements with 
Bell were consistent with then-industry practices. See Louis Rotundo, Into the Unknown: The 
X-l Story (Washington, DC and London: The Smithsonian Institution Press, 1994), pp. 126, 
226-230. 
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who came down from the [NACA’s] Lewis Lab [in Cleveland], and they accepted 
me. They were going to pay me $3,727 a year. That turned out to be about $140 
every two weeks, which we got along with all right. It only cost 27 cents for a T-bone 
steak, so the salary was commensurate with what things cost. 

I was in icing research in Cleveland. I don’t think we want to spend a lot of time 
with that. I do remember we flew the B-24 once with enough ice on it that the 
propellers were rubbing the ice on the engine cowlings! The post or the support for 
the air speed indicator was underneath the airplane, and the ice was sticking out far 
enough on the support that even with the pitot heat on, the ice went around a little bit 
in front of the pitot tube. We [had to fly] the Instrument Landing System using pitch 
attitude rather than air speed to get back in at Cleveland. 

Well, they had an opening here at Edwards, and I said I wanted to fill it. So I 
went to Langley and flew a lot of the airplanes that Bob talked about. The L-39 was 
the first airplane I ever flew in which you could push on the left rudder and the 
airplane would roll right, which took a little bit of getting used to. 

Another airplane they had at Langley that was interesting was the [North 
American] P-51 [Mustang]. In a compartment on the right wing, they had set up a 
balance. There were airfoil models that could be put out into the wind stream. And 
when the P-51 was going 0.75 Mach number, the [accelerated] air over the top of the 
wing was going Mach 1.2. So they were getting Uansonic and supersonic lift, drag, 
and pitch characteristics of various airfoils with this model on the wing out there. 

This gave a little bit of feeling for what had happened to a lot of the Army Air Corps 
pilots that were in the P-51s and the P-38s. A fair number got into dives that they 
didn’t pull out of. In the P-51, you could be pushing 40 pounds [stick force] at 0.7 
Mach number. At Mach 0.72 it was almost neutral. By Mach 0.76 you had 160 
pounds force on the stick, and you might or might not be decreasing the angle of the 
dive with that 160 pounds. Some pilots went on in the steeper dives and tried to trim 
out of it. When the air got a little denser, and the temperature went up, and the Mach 
number dropped off, they had [sufficient] trim in the airplane to pull the wings off. 

So there were a lot of unknowns that happened in the Uansonic speed range. 

When I was in New Guinea, we had a pilot that was in our [Curtiss] P-40 
[Warhawk] squadron and had an opportunity to get with a [Lockheed] P-38 photo¬ 
reconnaissance squadron that was just across the river from where we were. He ate 
lunch with us one day and said, “I don't think this P-38 talk is really anything 
serious.” He said, “I’m going to go up this afternoon and really dive one.” Well, later 
on that afternoon we saw him coming down. From the point where we first saw him 
‘til he hit the ground, he went into a steeper dive. I don’t understand why he didn’t 
pull the throttles back. He buried the engines about 30 feet in the ground. So it was 
pretty obvious that when you went into the transonic speed range, the center of lift 
on the wing moved aft, and that made the nose go down. 

I got a P-40 up to about 32,000 feet and came straight down, and I first experi¬ 
enced a stick that felt like it was cast in about two feet of concrete. It just doesn’t 
move back until you get a little denser air, and the drag increases, and the tempera¬ 
ture goes up a little bit, and the Mach number comes back. If you throttle back, it’s 
easy enough to pull the airplane out. This experience went on with quite a few people 
that flew P-5 Is and P-38s. Lockheed eventually put a flap underneath the front of the 
wing, so that if you got into that kind of Uouble, you could open that flap and pull 
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out. 


But we got to Edwards here and started the Skystreak program. As Dick said, it 
was a beautiful airplane and really a lot of fun to fly. We were doing a lot of flying 
between 0.8 and 1.0 Mach number. Quite a few of the flights that I was on were very 
close to Mach 1. As a matter of fact, one of Dick's flight numbers shows me going to 
Mach 0.98-1.0. We were measuring the pitch characteristics, and, of course, the 
pressure distribution over the wing, and all the stability and control aspects of flying 
through Mach 0.80 to 0.99 — which was giving a lot of information that was pretty 
much needed to keep these airplanes out of trouble when they got going in that speed 
range. 

So this was a pretty first-hand experience to indicate that there was some reason 
that we really needed to get into these transonic research airplanes and determine 
what it was about the airplanes that we were flying that would enable them to fly 
safely at transonic speed and into supersonic speed. 

There are so many things that can happen when you start getting into the 
transonic speed range — especially instability of the airflow. The normal lift distri¬ 
bution peaks near the front of the wing. That breaks down and moves aft as local 
Mach 1 speeds are reached and that makes the airplane pitch down. And then there 
are other characteristics on some of the airplanes that might cause it to pitch up. 

One of the flights that I made with the D-558-2 was a series of pull-ups at 200- 
240 knots. Anyway, in a pull-up, when the airplane got to a pitch-up angle of attack, 21 
it would be interesting to see the position of the horizontal tail in the wing wake in a 
pitch-up. I expect that when the pitch attitude of the airplane was such that the 
downwash from the wing went over the horizontal tail, it pitched up quite sharply. 
Well, at 220-240 knots, it wasn’t too bad. But at maybe 280 knots, when I hit that 
point, without my doing anything except pushing against the stick, the airplane 
pitched up to a stall and a snap roll. I had done a lot of snap rolls in my life. It 
wasn’t any problem to pull out of a snap roll, but quite a surprise to be doing a pull- 
up, and all of a sudden the airplane’s going out of control. 22 

I guess you all know that in those days, most of our data was on an oscillo¬ 
graph 23 that was about this wide [holds hands slightly apart]. And the distance from 
the baseline to the location of the parameter was an indication of your speed, or 
altitude, or stick force, or G force [acceleration equal to the force of gravity or a 
multiple thereof], or all the various things that we were measuring. Sig Sjoberg 24 told 
me when I was going to do this stall that was on the flight plan, “We’d like to see 


21 The angle of attack (AoA) is the relationship of the aircraft to the relative wind. At a 45° 
AoA, the aircraft is pointing 45° above the airstream. 

22 Pitch up was violent at high speeds but was much milder at moderate speeds and not 
noticeable at approach-to-stall speed. 

23 In the early years, an oscillograph recording system collected flight data on film for 
processing by female “computers” into usable engineering data. In 1967 a more sophisticated 
pulse code modulation system replaced the oscillograph. See Sheryll Goecke Powers, Women 
in Flight Research at NASA Dryden Flight Research Center from 1946 to 1995 (Washington, 
DC: NASA Monographs in Aerospace History #6, 1997), esp. pp. 12-14, 45-49. 

24 An engineer at the NACA High-Speed Flight Station (later NASA Dryden Flight Research 
Center). 
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what happens with this airplane when we have the gear and the flaps down, and 
we’re at the end point of the stall approach.” 

Well, this data point was a little late in the flight, and I had gotten down to about 
14,000 feet. The airplane never would go real high with just the jet engine. But 
anyway, I got the gear and flaps down, slowly approached a stall, and pretty soon I 
felt like things were getting pretty loose with this machine but no pitch-up was 
noticeable. I thought: well, Sig wants it really slow, so we'll keep on coming back 
here. So I came on back to the point where the right wing dropped and the airplane 
started yawing to the right. I thought it was about time to stop this and recover. But it 
did maybe a turn of a spin. The airplane spin recovery characteristics were unsatis¬ 
factory with the gear and the flaps down, so as I was rolling into this wing dropping 
and yawing, I was putting the gear and flaps up. I knew it wasn’t going to be long 
until I was going to be going quite a bit faster than I was going then. But I got the 
nose down, and got a little speed up. And as soon as I had the nose down and the 
speed up, why the airplane was flying — but I was in a very nearly vertical position. 

I later checked the telemetering data, and determined that I did the stall at 
14,000 and pulled out at 7,000 feet. Well, the lakebed was at 2,400 feet. I think from 
then on, if I was going to do any stalls. I'd be at 20,000 feet. Walt Williams was 
watching this from the lake. They drove the car out to be somewhere near where I 
stopped when I landed. And he was looking at it with his field glasses. When it slid 
off into the spin, he handed the glasses to Joe Vensel 25 and he said, “Here — you 
look!” 

Another point about the D-558-1:1 think the wing on the D-558-1 was about 
150 square feet. And that made the stall speed a little high in some cases. I know that 
I was doing a clean configuration stall according to the flight plan. And I felt pretty 
good at 150 [knots] indicated [airspeed]. At about 149, why I had dropped 1,000 feet. 
And so things quit all of a sudden. As far as the high speed part of it was concerned, I 
flew 1 know at least three or lour flights that went above Mach 0.97. We did several 
runs from a lower speed to that high nine-tenths with different stabilizer settings. 

And this gave us a pretty good indication of some of this tucking that I was talking 
about that went on with the P-38 and the P-51. However, I do remember some 
buffeting and some trim changes, and things like that. But I felt like it was really a 
pretty good airplane to fly up to near Mach 1. And I enjoyed flying the airplane. I 
thought it was a lot of fun. 

I can’t really think of any more things that are directly tied into the D-558 
program. I do know that, as Dick said, in the X-l it was a short shot. You'd get to 
50,000 feet, and start down with four rockets, and maybe get up to Mach 1.2 at the 
most. And near the end of that time, we’d do a roll or a pull-up, or some kind of 
maneuver that would give them a little more information about handling qualities at 
those speeds. And it was not a very long time. Soon as the fuel was gone, you 
jettisoned the residue. Then it was a no-power flight to the lake. 

They were going to have a movie called Jet Pilot , and X-l number one was 


25 A distinguished NACA and Navy pilot, Joe Vensel transferred from the NACA’s Aircraft 
Engine Research Laboratory in Cleveland, Ohio (later NASA’s Lewis Research Center), to the 
not yet officially named NACA Muroc Plight Test Unit (later NASA’s Dryden Plight Research 
Center) as Chief of Plight Operations in April 1947. He remained in the position until his 
retirement in December 1966. 
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going to be used for that. The crew came up from Los Angeles — the movie crew. 
They were painting the airplane, and they had some talk about people’s salaries. I 
heard the salaries these guys were making in the movie crew, and it was more than I 
was making. I thought: if I’m going to be up here flying this X-l, I ought to get a 
little more money. 

And I really don't know why. But it was just a few days after that that J.R. Clark 
came from Chance Vought. And he offered me a job that paid almost twice the salary, 
and with the bonus program, I could maybe earn four times the salary I was making. 
What he didn’t tell me was that in the various X models of the F7U Cutlass, they 
crashed five airplanes and killed three pilots. 26 1 didn’t know that when I went to 
work for Chance Vought. But when I got there, from some of the flying that I did, I 
found out why. I worked for them for a year, and I figured I'd like to see my kids 
graduate from high school. So I went to work for the airlines. 

I do think I probably have time to talk about one episode with this Chance 
Vought Cutlass that ties into the “tuck” problem that we had with the P-38 and the P- 
51. The F7U-1 was built with a hydraulic power control system. And if you had lost 
complete hydraulic power, they had a spring tab system as a backup. It was a 
mechanical system that could be used to recover the airplane if you lost all your 
hydraulic pressure. The airplane would fly quite well on the spring tab system if you 
weren’t going fast. 

So this was the bonus program I was on. I was supposed to see how fast the 
airplane could go and still be recovered with the hydraulic control system shut off. I 
made several practice runs where I shut off the hydraulic control system, but I didn’t 
shut off the hydraulic power that opened the speed brakes. On the day that I was 
working for this bonus program, there was going to be a complete hydraulic failure, 
and I was going to have to open the speed brakes with a high-pressure air bottle. 

Well, the airplane would only get to maybe 37,000 or 38,000 feet. And the higher I 
went, the more money I was going to make. So I was trying for altitude for a long 
time. 

At about 38,000 feet, I pointed to at least a 60-degree dive angle. And then by 
29,000 feet I had slightly over Mach 1, and shut off the hydraulic system. I only had 
three things to remember. And I think I should have had a checklist to remember 
these three things. The first thing was to shut off the boost. The next one was to open 
the speed brakes. Well, that was easy enough. I opened the speed brakes, and nothing 
happened that I could tell. So instead of pulling back on the throttles, I started 
thinking: what’s the matter with these speed brakes? So I looked in the mirror, and 
they were just open a little bit. And about this time I looked back in the cockpit, and I 
was already at 18,000 feet. And the thousand-foot needle was going around more 
than once a second. I went from 33,000 to 13,000 feet in less than 20 seconds. But 
instead of pulling the throttles back, I turned the boost back on. I was pulling about 
90 pounds with one hand, and as the boost came on, I could easily have pulled the 
wings off the airplane. But I relaxed that pressure back to about 45 pounds as the 
airplane approached six Gs. I was aware that the airplane design parameters were six 
Gs at 520 knots equivalent air speed, and I was doing 560. But without a G-meter, I 


26 The F7U Cutlass was a radical twin-jet, swept-wing, tailless jet fighter. Though it did 
deploy aboard Navy carriers (and was the first operational missile-armed Navy jet fighter), it 
was not a great success and did not remain in service very long. 
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thought I must be pulling six Gs. 

It showed on the records after I got through that I had pulled between six and six 
and a half Gs for eight seconds, and missed the ground by less than 2,000 feet. So if 
I’d have turned the boost on two seconds later. I’d have hit the ground and made 
probably the biggest hole that an F7U ever made. I was going 700 miles an hour at 
12,000 feet. But that was a point where I thought there probably would be some pilot 
that would pull the wings off. There might be another pilot that would have hit the 
ground. And then again, there might have been a pilot that would have pulled the 
throttles back and avoided all that excitement. [Laughter.] 

ANOTHER SPEAKER: Did you get your money? 

I got part of it. But it turned out that the Navy signed off on their structures and 
their recovery with the boost shut off. They didn’t want any more tests. The airplane 
had both fins bent and one rudder fluttered. And there was just a jagged piece on the 
post that was in the fin. I called the ground station and I said, “Well, CVA, this is 
Mike. I’m still here.’’ And I was pretty glad of that. And I said, “Both fins are bent, 
and one rudder is gone.” And Martin Collis called up. He said, “Well, I’ll come up 
and have a look at it.” I said, “Looking at it isn’t going to do it any good. Just rig the 
chain gear, 27 and I’ll come down and land it there.” So that was really an uneventful 
landing after getting the machine out of the dive. 

But I did have several thoughts. You see, thoughts run through your mind when 
you’re in a tense situation sometimes. The first thought that went through my mind 
after 18,000 feet was: what’s Cleo going to do with those three little kids? And the 
next thought I had, after I was pulling the Gs, was: I guess that engineer that de¬ 
signed that control arm and that hinge point there sure must have done a good job of 
designing the thing, because it’s still hanging on the airplane. 

Well anyway, I think that any of you that know anything about physiology of G 
forces — after three or four seconds of six Gs, most people will be at least grayed 
out. By the time you get to near eight seconds, most will be unconscious. And I know 
that I was still pulling the 40 pounds at the bottom of the dive. Because I was going 
back up again. The canopy completely frosted over, going from 70 below zero to 80 
degrees in the Texas area there. And by the time I got back near 12,000 feet, I 
thought: well. I’m going fast enough and high enough, and pulled the throttles back 
so I could fly back to the base. 

There is one other thing that maybe later on Scotty will talk about. I was really 
wondering why there were so many high-altitude losses of control. I know a lot of 
pilots — Yeager did it twice, and [Capt. Arthur “Kit”] Murray did it once. And 
Milburn Apt 28 — that was probably an error in judgment that they sent him that high 
and that fast on his first flight. But as the years have gone by, we’ve gotten pretty 


27 A runway arresting mechanism for stopping an airplane that might be damaged too seriously 
to stop by normal braking. 

28 Capt. Apt died on 27 Sept. 1956 after flying to Mach 3.2 in the rocket-powered X-2. The 
aircraft went out of control due to predicted inertial roll coupling after he became the first pilot 
to reach Mach 3. The rocket had burned longer than predicted, forcing the pilot into a 
quandary. He had either to decelerate through Mach 2.4 as planned, in order to make a safe 
turn but at a greater distance from the landing site than expected, or risk the predicted 
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well into stability augmentation, and yaw dampers, and thrusters, and things like that 
on airplanes. And my opinion about it is that maybe they should have done a little of 
this work a little lower and a little slower before they went up there and lost control. 
But that’s probably 20/20 hindsight. 

HALLION: Most of you probably heard a strong sonic boom a few minutes ago. 
That was a tribute, by the way, that Ed Schneider told me that he was going to make 
specifically for this symposium this afternoon. That was a Dryden F-18 flying 
through Mach 1 in honor of the D-558-2, and the accomplishments of the D-558-2 
and the D-558-1 in transonic and supersonic flight testing. 

Now, we’re going to start this afternoon much as we did this morning. I’m going 
to give a quick overview on the D-558-2 program, and some of the work that was 
undertaken there. 

I mentioned this morning that as the D-558 program went along, we had a series 
of two mock-up conferences. And at the second of those mock-up conferences, 
which took place in August of 1945, the decision was reached to split the program, 
so that we would have a Phase 1 that was a straight-wing aircraft and a Phase 2 that 
was a swept-wing airplane. How did this come about? 

Basically, there had been tremendous interest in the swept wing generating in 
this country since the mid-1940s. In late 1944, you had had Robert T. Jones, an 
aeronautical research engineer at the Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory, as 
the Langley Research Center was known in those days — who postulated the notion 
of the swept wing for transonic drag reduction, independently of German work. This 
is an important point, because I think that there’s a myth that we live with in aviation 
history — and that is that we got the delta wing and the swept wing from Germany, 
and that we were ignorant of these things until we had the chance to examine the 
German aircraft industry. Nothing in point of fact could be further from the truth. 
Both the swept wing and the delta wing were indigenous American developments. 
And their history is a very interesting history. 

In April of 1945, in fact, Jones undertook research studies on the swept-wing 
configuration, at the behest of Theodore von Karman, who was an immigrant 
Hungarian aeronautical scientist and the scientific advisor to the Army Air Forces. 29 
And they put a wind-tunnel model together — a very sharply swept model. And it 
confirmed that the swept wing had very good aerodynamic characteristics — up in 
the high supersonic range, to Mach 1.72. This is one of those classic problems I 
mentioned earlier about tunnel testing. You could get very good subsonic data, and 


instability that caused his death. On this, see, e.g., Richard E. Day, Coupling Dynamics in 
Aircraft: A Historical Perspective (Edwards, Calif.: NASA SP-532, 1997), pp. 10-13, Richard 
Hallion, On the Frontier: Flight Research at Dryden, 1946-1981 (Washington, DC: NASA SP- 
4303, 1984), pp. 76-78, and Lane E. Wallace, Flights of Discovery: 50 Years at the NASA 
Dryden Flight Research Center (Washington, DC: NASA SP-4309, 1996). pp. 54, 181. 

29 Von Karman had been a student of the eminent fluid dynamicist Ludwig Prandtl at the 
University of Gottingen and later rivaled his mentor in that field of study, which included 
aerodynamics. He headed the Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory at the California Institute 
of Technology before becoming the scientific advisor to the AAF. See Michael H. Gorn, The 
Universal Man: Theodore von Karman’s Life in Aeronautics (Washington, DC: Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1992). 
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you could get very good supersonic data. But in that transonic region in between, 
from about Mach 0.75 to about 1.25, the measurements were very suspect. Beyond 
that, when they were dealing with this model at about the 1.5 to 1.72 range, it 
exhibited very good characteristics. 



Number two D-558-2 Skyrocket being launched from a Navy P2B mothership. (NASA photo E- 
2478). 


In May of 1945, as part of the American industry’s effort to study the German 
aircraft industry, L. Eugene Root and A.M.O. Smith, two individuals — as I men¬ 
tioned this morning — who were intimately involved in the D-558 program, went to 
Germany as part of the Naval technical mission to Europe — NAVTECHMISSEU, 
as it was called. And they visited the, if you will, German Langley — the so-called 
Aerodynamische Versuchsanstalt [aerodynamic research facility or test station] 
outside Braunschweig. And they learned there of the tremendous range of work that 
was going on in Germany on swept-wing development. This came, if you will, as 
confirmation of their inclinations to pursue the swept wing. Root stayed on in 
Europe. Smith returned to Douglas in early August. And to show how rapidly this 
turned — as I mentioned, at the second mock-up conference on the D-558-2 which 
was held in the middle of August (August 14-17), the decision was reached to go 
ahead and launch a swept-wing variant of the airplane. 

From the first photograph, you’ll see that this was a very different beast. If you 
compare this with the Skystreak, as we saw in cutaway this morning, this aircraft for 
supersonic performance was to have a rocket engine in the back end, a so-called 
Reaction Motors 6000C4. That stood for 6,000 pounds of thrust from four thrust 
chambers. We have an example of the engine here on stage. In fact, you see the 
independent thrust chambers — each one of which gave you 25 percent thrust. And 
that would be tucked in the tail cone of the airplane. Therefore, you couldn’t have a 
very large jet engine. 

Fortunately Westinghouse, at the time, was developing a family of axial flow 
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turbojets — the model J30 and the model that would eventually become the J34. And 
so the decision was reached to put a Westinghouse model 24, the predecessor of the 
J34, in the belly of the aircraft as well, exiting under the tail cone. So this would be a 
combined propulsion jet and rocket airplane. That greatly complicated, as you can 
well imagine, the internal fuel capacity for the aircraft. In fact, the airplane operated 
initially with three fuels. It operated with a liquid oxygen and water-alcohol mix for 
the rocket engine. It operated with jet fuel for the J34. And it operated with hydrogen 
peroxide to power the turbopump. So this was an airplane that was already getting 
pretty exotic in most respects. 

Kermit Van Every was the aerodynamicist who designed the configuration of the 
D-588-2, working with Ed Heinemann. And if we take a look at this, it’s an interest¬ 
ing machine. It was intended for ground takeoff and landing. There was no desire yet 
to air-launch this airplane. There was some thinking that maybe we'd go in that 



Cutaway view of the D-558-2. (Photo provided by Tony Landis). 


direction, but it was far off. The airplane was designed with anhedral on the wings. 

In other words, they were angled downwards slightly. And they had reverse taper. 
They had a 10 percent thicknessxhord ratio at the root, and a 12 percent 
thicknessxhord ratio at the tip. You had Handley Page leading edge slats on the 
aircraft. You had wing fences, and the flaps of course. 30 And it was a 35-degree swept 
configuration which was relatively conservative in terms of the evolution of the 
swept wing at that time. It was comparable in wing sweep to the F-86 then coming 
along. 

To ensure that the pilot had adequate control over the aircraft should it encounter 
transonic difficulties — to prevent the drag divergence Mach number of the wing 
and the tail being equal — they swept the horizontal tail surfaces at 40 degrees. And 
it also had a fully adjustable horizontal stabilizer, just like the X-l. The load limit on 
the airplane was lower than the D-558-1. Instead of the 18 G ultimate load, it had a 
12 G ultimate load. It had a 7.33 G limit load, which was consistent with military 
fighter design practice at the time. 

When the aircraft was originally designed, it had an X-l style nose configura¬ 
tion. You had a smooth ogival body shape and a flush canopy. The cockpit, as with 


30 Slats were long, narrow auxiliary airfoils affixed to the leading edges of the wings to 
increase lift at high angles of attack. Fences were stationary plates or vanes projecting from 
the upper surfaces of the wings, substantially parallel to the airstream. They were used to 
prevent spanwise airflow detachment over the wing. 
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the D-558-1, was a confining little space. Now the first airplane flew on February 4, 
1948, with Johnny [John F.] Martin at the controls. He was a Douglas test pilot of 
distinction, more noted for his work in attack-bomber and transport flying than high- 
performance aircraft flying. But a couple of deficiencies became visible pretty 
quickly. One of them was a very annoying Dutch Roll oscillation that resulted in 
Douglas eventually increasing the height and the area of the vertical fin. 31 And also, 
the visibility from that cockpit was pretty horrible. So the airplane was modified to 
have basically a Skystreak-like high-speed canopy. 

It was about a Mach 0.85 airplane, straight and level on jet engine only. Very 
underpowered, but that would be expected, given the small Westinghouse engine. 

Let’s go back about ten years to 1938. If we think of 1938 and the Navy’s 
leading fighter in 1938, it’s the externally braced Grumman F3F biplane — 250 
mile-an-hour maximum speed. A decade later, we have a Mach 2 aircraft flying. It’s 
not at Mach 2. It won’t be at Mach 2 for another five years. But that is how rapidly 
the technological change is taking place. That is the radical transformation that we’re 
seeing in aviation technology at that time. 

You know, we speak today of the fact the computational power is doubling every 
18 months with computers. And that is obviously extraordinary. But if you look at 
this — in its own way, in a very hard-core/hard-technology sense, this is an equiva¬ 
lent revolution that we see taking place in terms of the profound impact it’s having. 

Now there were several difficulties operating the D-558-2 in its initial configura¬ 
tion. I mentioned that it was severely underpowered. This, of course, greatly compli¬ 
cated flight safety. It had some rather dangerous takeoff characteristics. Typically, it 
would take off with four JATO bottles strapped to the airplane to give it an additional 
kick in the rear on takeoff. Takeoff rolls were very, very excessive. These kinds of 
problems, particularly also the problem then of operating it with a rocket engine and 
very volatile rocket propellants at some point, caused people to begin thinking more 
and more about both safety and performance advantages of operating it as an air- 
launched airplane. 

On 24 May 1949, we had the first NACA flight in the D-558-2 number 2 by Bob 
Champine. It was still a jet-only program. This was the aircraft then, which Bob and 
John flew briefly before it was returned to Douglas for modification to air launch — 
all-rocket air-launch configuration — in January 1950. But in this brief six-month 
period of flying — as John and Bob both alluded to in their presentations — it flew 
extensively on early swept-wing pitch-up investigations. The first pitch-up encounter 
was by Bob on 8 August 1949. It was a pitch-up, in a four G turn at 0.6 Mach 
number, to six G. John Griffith then, on 1 November 1949, encountered one that was 
more interesting. Severe pitch-up, a snap roll, and then a low-speed pitch-up, and a 
departure [from straight and level flight] in turn that was eroding rapidly into a spin. 

In June 1949, the D-558-2 number three, which became NACA 145, made the 
first supersonic flight using both jet and rocket propulsion. Gene May, Douglas pilot, 
remarked, “The flight got glassy smooth — quite the smoothest flying I had ever 
known.” I think that was an indication right there that the airplane was going to be 
pretty successful as a supersonic research airplane. 


31 Dutch Roll is a complex oscillating motion of an aircraft involving rolling, yawing, and 
sideslipping. It takes its name from its resemblance to the characteristic rhythm of an ice 
skater. 
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In September 1949, Hugh Dryden, who was the NACA’s Director of Research, 32 
recommended to the Navy that the D-558-2 be modified for air launching. Why? 
Three reasons — safety, performance, and research. The research attributes were that 
you could now compare the performance of a 10-percent swept-wing aircraft over 
the same speed range as the straight-wing 10-percent NACA XS-1. And you could 
compare the conventional airfoil cross-section of the D-558-2’s swept wing with the 
unconventional airfoil cross-section of the Bell XS-2, which used a radical so-called 
bi-convex section that was then under development. That was good enough for the 
Navy. 

On November 25, they added an amendment to the contract to modify the 
number two and the number three aircraft to air-launching. The number two would 
be an all-rocket airplane. The number three would retain its jet and rocket engine. 

The Navy had a small fleet of B-29s for a variety of test purposes — anti-submarine 
warfare research, things like this. And so a B-29, or as the Navy designated it, a P2B- 
1S, was set aside as the launch aircraft for the D-558-2. 

We had the first air-launch of a D-558-2 on September 8, 1950 — Bill 
Bridgeman in the number three airplane. And then you had the first NACA flight in 
this particular aircraft, beginning the NACA’s supersonic air-launch research 
program with the Skyrocket on December 22 of that same year with Scott Crossfield. 

The real attention was focused less on the number three airplane, which of 
course was both jet- and rocket-propelled and became a maid of all work. The real 
attention was focused on the most glamorous of the Skyrockets, and certainly the one 
that has become the most famous to us, and that was, of course, the all-rocket 
number two airplane, which is now hanging in the Smithsonian Institution. This 
airplane, which received the call sign of NACA 144, had greatly increased fuel 
tankage over the jet-and-rocket Skyrocket. It could carry 345 gallons of liquid 
oxygen, and 378 gallons of water-alcohol. 

If we take a look at the Douglas contract and the program on this aircraft which 
began in 1951, we see some interesting things and some very interesting highlights. 
We had the inadvertent first flight on 26 January 1951. This was a case where there 
was a fuel-pressure drop. Bill Bridgeman called to George Jansen, his launch pilot, 
and said, “Don’t drop me, George.” And George Jansen, his finger mashed down on 
the transmit button, kept intoning the countdown. Bridgeman was launched saying, 
“Damn it, George. I told you not to drop me.” And the chase pilot, who was Pete 
Everest in an F-86, said, “You’ve got some keen friends, Bridgeman.’ 53 That’s one of 
my favorite stories. Bridgeman recovered very adroitly, and went up to Mach 1.28 in 
the airplane. He noted a decrease in elevator effectiveness above Mach 1. That, I 
suspect, didn’t come as too much of a surprise. 

On May 18 —just to give you some highlights — he reached Mach 1.72 at 
62,000 feet, 1,130 miles an hour, making the Skyrocket the world's fastest airplane. 
In June 1951, he extended this to 1.85 Mach number, 1,220 miles an hour, but 
experienced some very violent rolling — 80 degrees a second — causing him to 


32 That year he assumed the title, Director, rather than just Director of Research. See Michael 
H. Gom, Hugh L. Dryden’s Career in Aviation and Space (Washington, DC: NASA Mono¬ 
graphs in Aerospace History #5, 1996), p. 9. 

33 Quotations in Hallion, Supersonic Flight, p. 164. 
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prematurely terminate the rocket flight with over 50 seconds of rocket fuel remain¬ 
ing. The problem here was, as he was going to very low pushover load factors, the 
airplane was becoming increasingly unstable. Bridgeman assessed this very well. 
And on August 7, 1951 he reached Mach 1.88 safely, using a higher .6 to .8 G 
pushover, as opposed to the .25 pushover load factor that he had used on his earlier 
flight. 

Douglas then turned to the potential of the aircraft to exceed the world's altitude 
record, which was held by the balloon Explorer II, going back to 1935 — a 72,395 
foot record. Bridgeman on 15 August 1951, reached 79,494 feet, making the Sky¬ 
rocket both the world's fastest and highest airplane. I think this is a tremendous 
tribute to Bridgeman as a pilot, and to Ed Heinemann as the designer of the aircraft. 
The airplane, in fact, when you took a look at it, had some significantly better 
performance than its designers had predicted. In fact, its supersonic drag was 
actually less than what people predicted at the time. 





D-558-2 number two returning from a research flight with an F-86 flying behind it as a chase 
aircraft. (NASA photo E-3996). 


If we take a look at a couple of classic photos from this period, Bridgeman 
developed a very close association and friendship with Chuck Yeager, who flew a lot 
of the F-86 chase missions. And this is a very evocative photograph, I think, of the 
D-558-2, drifting down from a research flight with Yeager in the F-86, speed brakes 
deployed, coming down behind him. 

Now, for the NACA’s part: you know, if 1951 was the time in which Douglas 
was exploring the high-speed realm with the all-rocket number two airplane, the 
NACA’s part — working on the D-558-2 number three — began basically what 
would become a two-year program here. And Scotty will certainly be talking about 
this, and Stan as well, involving basic aircraft handling qualities and evaluation of 
various flap, fence, and leading edge devices on the aircraft. 

In 1952 and 1953, the NACA shifted to examining the high supersonic behavior 
of the D-558-2 number two. We have here, I think, another evocative photograph. 
This is 144 in its prime on the lakebed. And you can see how futuristic it really 
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looks. And these were really Scotty’s glory days in the Skyrocket. Some highlights 
here: August 5, 1953, he reached Mach 1.878; August 21, the Navy borrowed the 
airplane for some high altitude and high speed flights. It was hoping — frankly — to 
break Mach 2. It didn’t happen. Marine test pilot (Lt. Col.) Marion Carl nevertheless 



D-558-2 number two on the lakebed. (NASA photo E-1441). 


distinguished himself. On 21 August, 1953 he reached 83,235 feet, an unofficial 
world's altitude record. On 14 October, 1953, Scotty reached Mach 1.96. The 
airplane had boosted performance at this time, due to a rocket nozzle extension on it. 

And at this point, the High-Speed Flight Research Station now requested and got 
Hugh Dryden’s permission to attempt Mach 2. Herman Ankenbruck devised the 
flight plan. Scotty would basically climb to 72,000 feet, do a pushover, and reach 
Mach 2 in a shallow dive. The plane was extraordinarily prepped for this. Scotty will 
go into that in much more detail than I will. And on 20 November 1953, as I think 
we’re all aware, he reached over Mach 2 — 1,291 miles an hour at 62,000 feet — the 
first Mach 2 flight, which was a tremendous accomplishment — both reflecting on 
Scotty’s abilities as an airplane driver and the design of the airplane. This was 
undoubtedly the high point of the D-558 program. 

We have to recognize that a lot of people made this thing come together. I’d like 
to talk about some of these. These are the P2B as well as D-558 crewmen. And, of 
course, supporting these people were folks here at the Center on the ground — the 
maintenance staff you know. The test pilot in this process is merely a singularity, so 
to speak — the tip of the spear. But that spear is forged and wielded by a great 
number of other people. 

Now if we take a look at the twilight years in the Skyrocket program from 1954 
through 1956, the last flight taking place on December 20, 1956, by Jack McKay — 
and we have Jack’s son John with us today. If we take a look at it, these were not 
years in which things went necessarily very smoothly, although they were undoubt¬ 
edly extremely productive. 

Stan Butchart, Neil Armstrong, and Jack McKay had a very up-close and 
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personal encounter with a near disaster in 1956 that I think Stan will be giving us a 
great deal more information on — when they had the number four engine run away 
with them, shed its prop, and do some serious damage to the launch aircraft, and 
indeed pass right through the space where a few seconds before Jack McKay had 
been in the D-558-2 before it was jettisoned in an emergency. That was about the 
most dangerous moment, I think, in the entire D-558-2 test program. 

We had then the fruition of work on the D-558-2 number three's pitch-up 
investigations, which resulted in some experimental design changes to the airplane, 
some of which were quite promising, but which didn’t pay off. We had, for example, 




D-558 wing configurations. 

the effort to explore behavior with leading edge slats open. And indeed, fully open 
slats did work to a great degree. They eliminated pitch-up, except between 0.8 and 
0.85 Mach number. However, surprisingly, a sawtooth leading-edge extension from 
which much was expected actually, in Scotty’s views, aggravated the pitch-up 
problem significantly. And so it proved of no value whatsoever. 

A little-known aspect of the D-558 program is that after going through this 
pitch-up program, it embarked on a number of investigations of external stores, 
looking at the drag of external stores on aircraft at transonic and supersonic speeds. 34 
Now, this is extremely significant work. Because if we think about the Mark (Mk.) 
80 family of stores — the Mk. 82, the Mk. 84, other bomb shapes, drop tank shapes 
— that we live with today, that basically is an outgrowth of the D-558 program. The 
D-558 took these shapes, which were experimentally developed by Douglas, and 
refined them to the point now that we could operate strike aircraft at long distances 
with streamlined stores with significantly less drag than the kind of clunky bomb 
shapes and tank shapes we were operating with that were basically holdovers from 
the World War II and immediately post-World War II era. The Mk. 80 store shape, 
which was applied generically then to a whole family of shapes for both tanks and 
bombs, was really quite a remarkable accomplishment. And the D-558 played a role 
in it, both here for bomb shapes, and for tank shapes as well. 

At this point. I’d like to terminate my little presentation on the raw history, if 


34 “Stores” were such things as external fuel tanks or bombs. 
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you will, of the D-558-2. And we will move from this point on to discussion of 
actually operating the D-558-2 aircraft. So at this point. I’m going to introduce our 
two very distinguished personalities that we have here this afternoon to talk about 
these: Scott Crossfield and Stan Butchart. So, Stan — first we’ll start with you. 

Stan, of course, was out here for a number of years. He retired from Dryden in 
1976, after a 25-year career in research aviation. Born in New Orleans, 1922. Served 
as a naval aviator in World War II. Graduated from the University of Washington 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree in Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering in 
1950. In fact, Stan and Scotty were in the same Guggenheim Aeronautical School at 
the University of Washington. And Stan began his career with the NACA in 1951, a 
year after Scotty. 

His experimental flight career included piloting the X-4, the X-5, both the 
Skystreak and the Skyrocket. He flew the B-29 that launched the X-1A, and then the 
B-29 — the P2B-1S — that launched the D-558-2. They’re obviously not the same 
B-29. And also then flew the KC-135 tanker out here, and the F-100A. 



D-558-2 number three with a bomb shape under its wing. (NASA photo E-1161). 


But there’re a couple of other things about Stan that I think we need to mention. 
I’m sure a lot of you are aware that one of his best buddies in all the world from 
Torpedo-Bomber Air Group VT-51 on the San Jacinto back in World War II was a 
fellow by the name of George Bush, who went on to bigger and better things. Had 
Stan profited from that wise counsel and followed a different career path, think of 
how different the world might be today! 

Stan has another distinction that I just learned about last night. And I got to 
thinking about this. It’s really quite interesting. Stan flew the Grumman Avenger, 
which was a big, hefty torpedo bomber. It was called the TBF when it was built by 
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Grumman. Grumman couldn’t meet the Navy’s requirements for mass production of 
the aircraft. It concentrated instead on fighters. And so most of the Avengers were 
built by General Motors and were called TBMs. It was a maid of all work for the 
Navy — did some tremendous work — anti-submarine patrol, attacks on islands, did 
a lot of basically 500-pound bombing, things like that. In other words, it served 
primarily in roles other than what it was originally intended for, flying as a torpedo 
bomber. 

Well, Stan is one of the very few people who not only learned to drop torpedoes, 
as he was becoming a naval aviator and proficient in operating the Avenger. But he 
actually dropped a torp in combat. In fact, he dropped four of them, I believe. And 
one of these was against the Japanese carrier Zuikaku (which was one of the six that 
struck Pearl Harbor in 1941) during the Battle of the Philippine Sea. And he’s too 
modest to state with certainty that he got a hit on it. But it absorbed several torpedo 
hits in the Battle of the Philippine Sea. And I’m certainly willing, for the record, to 
accord him credit for it. So, Stan, you played a role in avenging Pearl Harbor. And I 
think we all owe you a tip of the hat for that. 

Now I’d like to introduce also a very good friend, Scott Crossfield — a legend¬ 
ary figure in aviation certainly, and an individual that I have a fond affection for. And 
I’ll explain why a little bit later. 

Scotty joined the NACA in June 1950. If we take a look at the roster of airplanes 
he flew, it’s sort of a who’s who and a what’s what of research airplanes — the X-l, 
the X-4, the X-5, the XF-92A, the D-558-1 and 2. He had 87 rocket flights in the X-l 
and the D-558-2 aircraft, plus 12 flights in the D-558-2 on jet power only. He flew a 
number of modified service aircraft. He did zero-G studies in the F-84, roll coupling 
studies in the F-100 and the F-86.1 think he even cracked a vertebrae at one point, if 
memory serves me right, in the F-100 in some of the roll coupling work. 

He made aeronautical history obviously on November 20, 1953, with his Mach 2 
flight. But then he left the NACA in 1955 in an act that was pretty selfless. He was 
very concerned about the future of the X-l5, which he could see was a potentially 
milestone airplane. And he was very concerned about some of the glamorous hangar 
queens that had come along, that had actually had some serious difficulties — the 
Bell X-2 and the Douglas X-3 being notable examples. 

And so he went to work for North American Aviation to shepherd the X-15 
through its development and through its contract-to-flight test program. And I think 
the fact that he did that explains in large measure why the X-15 was the tremendous 
milestone airplane that it was. During his flight testing of the X-15 with North 
American, he flew the airplane 14 times, made 16 captive flights additionally in it, 
reached a max Mach of 2.97, 1,960 miles an hour, at a max altitude of 88,000 feet. 

Then he did something that I really find interesting. In 1960, he published an 
autobiography called Always Another Dawn? 5 And I realize he wrote this when he 
was age 39. And what’s very interesting is if you take a look at Scotty from that point 
on, he ought to really start thinking about working on volume two. Because from that 
point on, he continued to do a tremendous amount of work with North American on 
various programs — the Hound Dog missile program. Paraglider, the Apollo 
Command and Service Module, the Saturn booster. 

He went to work as an executive with Eastern Airlines. He went to work with 


35 Subtitled The Stoiy of a Rocket Test Pilot (Cleveland, OH.: World Publishing Co., 1960). 
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Hawker Siddley Aviation. Served as a technical consultant from 1977 to 1993 on the 
House Committee on Science and Technology. And Scotty, I think there’re many — 
myself included — who might argue that given what you did with that Committee in 
that period, it actually may be among the very most significant things that you did. 
Because you helped keep the Congress straight on aeronautical issues for quite a 
while there. 

We’re talking to a man here who’s a Collier Trophy winner for 1961 — the 
Clifford Harmon Trophy for 1960. But the thing that I really remember Scotty for is 
the fact that when I was an undergraduate at the University of Maryland, I did a 
senior thesis on transonic and supersonic research airplanes. And I’m kind of 
embarrassed by it now, frankly, when I flip back through it. But then, with the height 
of ego, I sent it off to Scotty and said, “Give me your thoughts on this.” And he did! 
And not only that, but they were polite, which amazes me even more, given what he 
was reading. 

And then he took the time to invite me down to meet with him. So I met with 
him in — I think it was the summer of 1970. And he spent the better part of a day 
going over this thing, page by page. So Scotty, I personally tip my hat to you, 
because I owe you a lot for that. And I appreciate it very much. I’m delighted that 
I’m able to have a chance here today to introduce you to this symposium. 

So Stan, we’ll start with you. You’re up. And the subject is B-29 or P2B-1S 
launch operations in support of the Skyrocket program. And then we’ll follow with 
Scotty talking about the events leading up to his Mach 2 flight. [Audience applause] 

BUTCHART: As Dick said, I had flown both the Skystreak and Skyrocket. I was 
mainly asked to talk on the B-29/P2B-1S mothership operations. But since I did fly 
the other two. I'd like to make a couple of comments there. 

The Phase 1 was the first research plane that 1 flew. And I considered it a fun 
airplane to fly. It was small. And it was just fun to fly. But there’s kind of a little 
story that goes with the day I came down here from Boeing — flew down to be 
interviewed by Joe Vensel for a job. And we spent the day watching an X-l ground 
run, and looking at all the airplanes in the hangar, and crawling in them. And when 
he got through that afternoon, he wanted to take me up front and introduce me to 
Walt Williams — the big boss. And the only thing Walt said when he met me, “Will 
you fit in the Phase 1?” And I said, “Yes, sir.” “Okay. You’re on.” 

But the Phase 1 was interesting. As Dick mentioned this morning, the air split 
and went down the sides. The cockpit was only 22 inches wide, straight down the 
sides. You flew it with your elbows in, and the wheel between your knees, and 
crunched down. Your helmet was up into a tight canopy. We had a chamois skin on 
our helmets to keep from scratching the inside of the plexiglass. There was a double 
layer — glass and then plexiglass with air in between to keep the frost off. And if 
you turned your head a little bit to try to see out to a chase or wing tip, your head 
would get stuck, and you'd have to suck it back down to get forward again. If you 
ever had claustrophobia, that was the airplane to get it in. 

But a couple of other little interesting things that happened in it. I mentioned one 
the other day to [someone] — I think Bob was the other culprit along with me. But 
most of the flights made in that airplane were with wing tanks — tip tanks. You took 
off. And when you got to 40,000 feet, your tip tanks were empty. And you could 
jettison out over PB-6, one of the bombing range targets out back here. By the time I 
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got my turn to fly the airplane, Joe Walker had used up all the tip tanks. So all of my 
flights were made just with internal wing fuel. And it was only 202 gallons. You had 
a little odometer on the instrument panel. And they’d set it at 202. And as you started 
the engine, it started clicking down — two gallons at a time. By the time I’d get to 
40,000 feet. I'd have enough fuel to do one or two runs, and it was time to head 
home. 

Well, one day I came back. And I guess I stretched it a little bit. And I landed. 

Joe Vensel walked up and looked in the cockpit, and there was [a reading of only] 
eight gallons showing. And all he said was, “There was another pilot out here ahead 
of you. He came back with 12 gallons, and I grounded him.” And I think that was 
you. Bob. But it was going fine. Eight gallons was great. 

The other thing that was an interesting story on that little airplane — you saw 
pictures of it earlier. I'd forgotten that the canopy opened from the back forward. 
They’d take it out to the south lakebed where we made all our flights from. They’d 
get set up. And you'd crawl into the thing. And they’d help you strap in. 

And Raczkowski — Tom Raczkowski — was the crew chief. He’d get on one 
side on the stepladder. And Andy Hyland was the inspector. He was on the other side. 
And as you made your engines start, they were watching to make certain you didn’t 
over-temp it, or didn’t do anything wrong. Anyway, when they’d get through, why 
they’d close the canopy. You had two handles to lock it with. I locked it, and I 
thought I was all set to go. Then they finally motioned me to open the canopy. They 
didn’t like something. I guess it didn’t fair in with the fuselage the way they had 
expected it to. 

So they opened the canopy. And there was an air tube that blew hot air out into a 
delivery tube in between these windowpanes to keep the frost off. That hot air was 
blowing in my face. So while they were working on it, I had my hand up over this 
tube to keep the hot air off. And all of a sudden, Raczkowski decided to close that 
canopy. My thumb was still there. And oh man, you know, you jump and wail. They 
saw something happened, and they said, “You okay? You want to go?” It didn’t hurt, 
so I said, “Okay.” By the time I got to 40,000 feet, that thing was going thunk, thunk, 
thunk. And boy I wished I was on the ground. 

But one other little item on both the Phase 1 and the Phase 2: all the airplanes 
nowadays — everybody is proud when they get an airplane that it has “zero-zero” 
escape capabilities. In other words, you can be sitting at zero air speed on the end of 
the runway [at zero altitude], and punch the eject button, and go out and make it. 
Well, as I think back, we had zero-zero on the Phase 1 and Phase 2 — in reverse 
really. There was a flight envelope. There was a little spot here that it was safe to get 
out in. And it wasn't an ejection seat. You got out by pulling a handle. And the whole 
nose fell off. You pulled another handle. That released the back rest. Then you 
crawled out the back. And this envelope was so small in altitude and speed that we 
would look at that information and put it in file 13 and go ahead and fly. But that was 
our “zero-zero” in reverse. 

Well, I'd better get on to the main thing I was going to talk about, and that’s our 
launch operations. When I came to work here, as Dick mentioned. I’d always been 
single-engine. 36 And I’d been here a week or two. Scott was going to check me out in 
the twin-engine C-45 that we had. We went out to the end of the runway. A kid 


36 That is, had flown single-engine airplanes. 
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named Don Turndrup (I think his name was) was flight engineer. He was sitting 
down between us. Typical fighter pilot, the first thing Scott does is jam both those 
throttles forward, and we do a 45 degree turn. He got it straightened out, and away 
we went. He finally got me checked out I guess, and I flew it for two or three weeks. 
Well, there’s a moral there. Never have a fighter pilot check you out in a multi- 
engine airplane. They can’t. 

I had forgotten the date of Bridgeman’s last flight. You say the 15th [of August, 
1951]. Well, two days later on the 17th, George Jansen, the B-29 pilot for Douglas, 37 
called Joe and me and said, “Come on down. We’re going to take a flight in the B- 
29.” And we went out and flew for an hour, made a couple of landings on the south 
lakebed. We were B-29 pilots. You know, nowadays you’re months, or weeks 
anyway, going to ground school. 

As I looked back in my log book, I noticed that that was on the 17th of August. 

A couple of days later, Joe and I took it out for a familiarization] flight on the 21st. 
On the 22nd of August, we made our first drop flight with Walt Jones in the 145 — 
the one with the jet engine. 38 So we got underway in a hurry. And 1 think we made 
three or four flights with Joe in the left seat. Then he turned it over to me, and I had it 
for the next six years. 

I made the following chart up to show the extent of the flying we did from ’51 
through about ’56 with the rocket airplanes. I’ve included the three — X-1A, X-1B 
and X-1E —just to show the number of flights we made. 




Drops 

1951 

-1956 





D-558-2 


X-1 



Pilot 

143 

144 

145 

X-1A X-1B 

X-1E 

Total 

Scott Crossfield 


43 

ie 



62 

Walt Jones 



$ 



$ 

Joe Walker 


3 

i 

1 

16 

24 

Jack McKay 

1 

11 

9 

11 

3 

35 

Nell Armstrong 




2 


2 

Pete Everest 


1 

i 



2 

Marlon Carl 


$ 

2 



7 

Al Boyd 



1 



1 

Totals 

1 

63 

38 

1 13 

22 

138 


Aborted Drops 1951 -1956 



Scott Crossfle Id 


7 




7 

Walt Jones 



1 



1 

Joe Walker 




1 

8 

9 

Jack McKay 

i 

1 

1 

7 

1 

11 

Nell Armstrong 






0 

Pete Everest 






0 

Marlon Carl 


1 




1 

Totals 

i 

9 

2 

1 7 

0 

20 


Grand Total 167 


37 George Jansen was a noted Douglas test pilot. He had been a B-24 pilot in World War II and 
was a veteran of the Ploesti raid of August 1943. 

38 Douglas D-558-2 #3 (bureau #37975, NACA 145). 
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Scott has the largest number of flight drops. Jack McKay was next in line. These 
were just the flights that I made. Joe Walker made a few while I was on vacation. 

And the bottom half is the aborts that we made. And by aborts I mean instances when 
we had to bring the rocket airplane back down with us. If I dropped it and the engine 
didn’t fire, that was their fault. At least I got off the hook. 

But it was a busy, busy time. We were flying through the summer of ’56 — ’55 
and ’56. And we were operating almost six rocket airplanes at the same time. I was 
making two, sometimes three, flights a week on either a Skyrocket or one of the X- 
airplanes. 

I was going to show our typical daily operation. And Dick mentioned something 
about what he thought the scariest part of the operation was — that accident we had. 
And I think this was the scariest part. [Shows photo E-1013.] You’d put the B-29 on 



D-558-2 number two being positioned under its Navy P2B mothership being elevated on 
hydraulic jacks. When the Skyrocket was in position, the P2B would be lowered so the D-558-2 
could be attached to the bomb bay of the “mothership” for climb to altitude before being 
launched. (NASA photo E-1013). 

jacks. And you’d get it so high in the air you just weren't certain whether it was 
going to make it or not. We were controlled by wind. We couldn’t do this in more 
than about five or six knots of wind, I think. Anyway, it was pretty low. And once we 
moved up to this facility 39 from South Base, we found we could get in a hangar, and 
get it between the beams, and jack it up high enough to get the Skyrocket under it. 
And you didn’t have to worry about the wind then. 

After they got the thing loaded, they would tow it out to the area where we had 
the storage tanks for the liquid oxygen and the water-alcohol and peroxide. And it 

39 To the present location of the Dryden Flight Research Center from the old location on South 
Base. 
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Crew next to P2B and D-558-2. From viewer’s left to right, standing, Donald Flail, Dick Flanna, 
Bill DeGraff, Joseph L. Tipton, Charles Russell; squatting, Joe Walker, Stan Butchart, Dick 
Payne, Walter P. Jones. (NASA photo E-677). 


was out just on the south side of where the big hangar is here now — to load the 
propellants on board. 

There was one interesting thing that happened about '55,1 guess. When we 
moved up here in '54, there was no taxiway between the NACA and the Air Force. It 
was a year later before they built that. So we would load, and then take off on the 
lakebed. We used the lakebed a lot anyway. But I think it was in the summer of '55 
then. They were going to build the hydraulic hoist that you have out there yet. First 
they had to dig the concrete out — pretty big area. And then the ground was so hard 
that they would dig in, and put some dynamite in, cover it with plywood, blow it, and 
get in and dig some more. And nearly every day we’d hear a dynamite blast go off. 

And one day in the summer I was getting ready to go on leave. And Vensel says, 
“Well, can you stick around until we get this flight off?” “Sure.” So it was on a 
Friday, I think. We were standing by his office, and the B-29 was loaded. It was 
sitting out in front of us there. And all of a sudden, kaboom — a bigger blast than 
normal. I looked up and a piece of plywood was flying through the air. It went right 
through the elevator of the B-29. So I said, “Joe, I’ll see you in a couple of weeks.” 
And away we went. But once we got those hoists put in, why, I think you’re still 
using them to lift the vehicles up underneath the B-52. 

Well, we got loaded. Now we’re back to that crew again. I wanted to show a 
picture of the crew. And I don’t know if I can even remember all the fellows that 
were there. But the fellow on this left end was one of the fellows that served as flight 
engineer for me. And I think on the far side I see Dick Payne, who was crew chief on 
some of the X-airplanes for us. Fll take a peek. Yes. I think that’s Joe Walker and 
Walt Jones both there with us. If you noticed on the front of the airplane, of the B-29, 
there were lots of patches of Skyrockets. 40 


40 Each patch indicated a separate drop. 
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Anyway, we got the thing loaded and ready to go. The typical operation, the way 
it went was that if Scott was wearing a pressure suit on a pretty high altitude flight, 
he'd come aboard the B-29 with it partially on, not fully zipped up, and not in it 
completely. I'd get the airplane — the B-29 — airborne, and oh, maybe we'd climb 
out 7-, 8-, 9,000 feet. He could finish zipping up into his pressure suit, and it was 
time for him to get back in the rocket airplane. Two crewmen would go back with 
him. 

Once they got the canopy closed, and the radio hooked up, and were happy with 
it, they had a switch they could throw. It would light a light on my instrument panel 
that would say “ready for drop.’’ And this told me that from then on, any time we had 
a problem in the '29, our gentlemen’s agreement between us was. I’d get rid of him. 
If he had a problem [in the drop airplane]. I’d get rid of him. We’d fight our battles 
by ourselves. But fortunately we didn’t do that on one occasion and, I think, saved a 
pilot. And another time we did it and saved another pilot. 

But those little ’29s took a beating. You were at climb power for at least an hour. 
And if Scott wanted to get a little higher — 34-35,000 feet, we spent another thirty 
minutes on the last 3-4,000 feet. And the airplane was at climb power all this time. 
And you know what that does to an engine. Well, there were a few times when the 
engine would fail by the time I got to altitude — swallow a valve, or something 
would go wrong. 

But the day I want to talk about was March 22nd of ’56. Neil [Armstrong] and I 
were flying the ’29. Jack McKay was in the rocket airplane. And just as we got to 
altitude — around 31,000 feet, somewhere over Palmdale, the number four engine 
quit. It just quit running, firing. I turned around. Well, I used to kind of let the co¬ 
pilot do a lot of the flying. And I would direct him where we wanted to go. Then I 
could turn around in my seat and kind of watch the flight engineer and the rest of the 
crew. And I asked [Joseph L.] Tipton, “Well, did you try cross feeding?” “Yep.” “Did 
you try this?” “Yep.” We went through two or three things. And nothing was work¬ 
ing. 

So I thought: well, no sweat. We've done this before. We'll feather it. 41 And I hit 
the feathering button. And it looked like it was stopped. The blades looked like they 
were stopped. And all of a sudden the engine started winding up again. And this 
particular ’29 had a separate tank for feathering. So you could feather once, 
unfeather, and feather again. And I knew I had two left. And I think about that time 
Jack called me. He said, “Hey, you can’t drop me.” A valve down at his side that he 
jacked up some of the nitrogen pressures for the engine with, broke. He said, “I felt it 
break in my hand.” I said, “Okay.” And I think we hit our six-minute point by then. I 
had picked a six-minute point opposite of where we wanted to drop. Two minutes 
out, two minutes in the turn, two minutes back. 

And we started through that procedure. I hit the feathering button the second 
time. Same thing happened. And I thought: well, we'll make it on around, and get 
this drop over with. And part way around, I guess that’s when Jack called me and 
said, “Don't drop me.” Well, about that time I had hit the feathering button the third 
time and ran out of fluid again — the last time. And I called Jack and said, “Jack, 

I’ve got to drop you.” I told Neil to push over. We had to get in a dive — to get up to 


41 To feather a propeller is to rotate it so that the blade is parallel to the direction of the airflow 
so as to reduce wind resistance. 
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about 210-220, so they wouldn't come out in a stall. As soon as the needle got it 
pointed around headed back towards the lake, we were up to speed. I reached up to 
pull the emergency handle. I had watched them test that every time they ever loaded. 
It was a T handle on the dash. I reached up and pulled, and nothing [happened]. The 
other way was to hit two toggle switches, and then pickle it off. And that worked. 
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Series of photos showing damage to the P2B March 22, 1956, when the number four engine 
exploded and shed its propeller. (NASA photos E-2200, E-2203, E-2210, E-2213, E-2221). 
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And away he went. And just a few seconds after he departed, that engine blew — big 
time. 

I could remember seeing the page in the handbook that said if you were above 
20,000 feet, and you couldn’t slow it down below 120, you were going to have a 
centrifugal explosion. Well, we did! And Neil said it looked like the kitchen sink 
going by. It was the nose dome off the B-29. And the blades went in all four direc¬ 
tions. Unfortunately, one of them went right through us. It cleaned off that engine 
completely, as you can see. One blade went through the bottom of the number three 
engine there. And I don't know if you can see the slot in the fuselage. It went through 
the bomb bay, right where Jack was sitting. And it hit the number two engine on the 
other side. 

Well anyway, when I heard that boom, I thought: well, we’re home free. We got 
it made. About that time, I reached up to help Neil fly the airplane, and my wheel 
was loose. I just [turned it and] nothing [happened]. I looked over at Neil and said, 
“You got lateral control?” “Yeah, a little bit.” And he had that much free play in his 
wheel. [Shows a small space with his hands.] It had cut part of his aileron cables. 
And the frayed cables were sticking out. And he was dragging those through a 
fairlead. And they’d get caught once in awhile. 

Well anyway, while we were wrestling with that, Tipton turned and said, “Butch, 
you’ve got to feather number three.” And I said, “Why?” Well, the shrapnel had hit 
the side of the airplane in so many places that one had cut right through our fuel line, 
our throttle cable, oil pressure, everything on the engine. So we essentially lost 
control of [engine number] three. And it feathered all right. Now you can’t see there. 
But it actually hit the bottom part of the number two engine. So you know that blade 
was traveling going through there. And fortunately number three feathered all right. 
But that left us with two engines on one side. The only nice thing was we were at 
30,000 feet. So we glided out around Boron and came straight into the lakebed. 

Then Neil kind of got in an argument. He said, “You’d better get your gear 
down.” I said, “Wait a minute.” “We’re getting closer. Better get your gear down.” 
Well, nobody had ever made a 30,000-foot approach to the north lakebed in a B-29. 
He kept thinking we were going to overrun it. And I wanted to make certain we got 
there. Because I could only use [engine] number two. Number one had too much 
torque [being further out on the wing]. And both of us on the rudder could not hold 
it. Anyway, we landed with both of us on the elevators, and both of us on the rudder, 
and he on the ailerons. 

I think we made our last flight on the 20th of December of ’56. Jack McKay 
made it in 144. After that the airplane sat for quite awhile. This was just some time 
before the Navy came to pick up the various airplanes to take them to the museum. 

In fact, that was the first time I ever got to see the nose detach to see how that 
ejection system worked. On the Phase 1, there were two bomb shackles built 
vertically into the bulkhead. When you pulled a handle, you released the bomb 
shackles. The Phase 2 was a little different. It had a wheel quite similar to the bank 
vault, where it pulled pins in from the side. And after everybody had flown the 
airplane, we finally got to see how it worked. 

But they sat like this for awhile. And then Neil and I took the P2B-1S over to 
Litchfield Park in Arizona, which happens to be the Navy’s storage field for air¬ 
planes quite similar to what Davis Monthan is for the Air Force. And there’s one 
more little part of that story. 
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We took it over there on the 5th of August ’59, figuring that’s the last we’d see 
of it. It would be melted into pots and pans, like everything else. And about 20 years 
later, Neil sent me a little newspaper clipping with a story about some guy with a lot 
of money who had gone in there. And the airplane was still sitting there. He pur¬ 
chased it, and brought in a crew to refurbish it and go over it. And it had zero time 
engines on it when he took it over. But they still had to go through them all. Anyway, 
they spent a lot of money going through it, fixing it up, and getting it ready to fly. 

He hired some retired colonel who had flown B-29s to fly it for him. And they 
were going to make a couple of local flights around Litchfield before heading for 
Oakland. And when he came back from the first flight, he asked him how it was. And 
the colonel said, “Fine. Except I had to hold that wheel over most of the time.” So 
they went through it, and checked the trim, and checked the rigging, the whole nine 
yards. And they went out and flew it again. The same thing happened. And that time 
they really got into it — took all the inspection plates off, and just did a real thorough 
inspection. And what they finally found was that all the years it sat there, some of the 
inspection plates were off the bottom of the wing, and birds had been living up in 
there. And there was about 800 pounds of bird dung out in that one wing. And that’s 
what he was holding up. And they cleaned that out. And the airplane flew over to 
Oakland. 

I never did get to see it. But I had heard it was on the West Coast going to air 
shows and what not. Then I lost track of it, and a few years ago, at one of our 
squadron reunions — I think in New Orleans or Pensacola — this fellow that came 
to our reunion every year and owns a TBM said, “Hey, 1 found your B-29.” I said, 
“Where is it?” “It’s in Florida.” Some guy by the name of — is it [Kermit] Weeks? 

He buys a lot of airplanes. He’s got a lot of money. He purchased the thing. The 
fellow that was telling me said they’re going to use it for a static display. Then this 
last summer when we were back there, he said no. It got damaged in that hurricane a 
couple of years ago. But he is going to rebuild it as a flying machine. So I’m looking 
forward to seeing it again. But he went back. Took out the cutouts that we had in it. 
Put bomb bay doors on it. And put it back so it looks like a B-29, P2B-1S. 

Neil used to get the biggest kick out of taking people back — to the back of the 
airplane and showing them where it said: NAVY P2B-1S. It had been painted on 
there years ago. Even when you take the paint off, it’s still kind of etched into the 
fuselage. And he thought that was neat. So that was my experience mostly with all 
the years of making those drops. And Scotty, I think it’s probably all yours now. 
[Audience applause] 

SCOTT CROSSFIELD: How sweet it is to be last. You were always late. Butch. But 
that’s all right. 

This is kind of a nostalgia trip for me. But I'd like to make one aside while I get 
up here. I'd like to dedicate my part of this 50th anniversary celebration for the 
Phase 2 to Walter C. Williams. [Audience applause] Walt Williams probably had 
more to do with advancing aeronautical and aerospace arts in the 20th century than 
any other ten men, as far as I’m concerned. He started out with a crew of 12 people 
here at Muroc. And he was with that program — all the programs that NACA, and 
NASA, and many that industry did, all the way up through the Space Shuttle. He 
made the operational go/no-go decisions for every one of those, and had quite a part 
in keeping some of them from becoming national disgraces. Frankly, I'll say that 
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while I have a high regard and respect for Wernher von Braun, 42 Walt Williams has 
been an order of magnitude bigger contributor to what we’ve done in space than von 
Braun. So Walt, if I do well, this is to you. If I don't, well. . . . And I’m not sure he’s 
up there, frankly. 

You know, there is no history, only biography. If you stop and think: if we ever 
talk about anything being done, it’s done by people like these people down here, who 
have proved that anybody who can read without moving his lips can fly an airplane. 

Another key figure was Jack Russell. Jack Russell probably did more rocket 
flights than any other 20 men in the world. He was with Bell on the original X-l. He 
came and worked for the Air Force. And then he came to NACA, stayed all through 
NASA. And he was with all of the rocket [airplane] flights, I believe, that were ever 
made. And he was one devil of a good rocket mechanic, technician, and all-around 
guy. So this is to Jack Russell. 43 

And then there’s another guy that I’d like to pay a little tribute to. And that is the 
man who brought the United States into prominence with rocket engines. And that 
was Captain Bob Truax of the United States Navy. He started in 1937 working with 
the Navy building rocket engines. And actually this family of engines built by RMI 
[Reaction Motors, Inc.] up in New Jersey was a Navy part number in 1944, before 
any Paperclip, 44 before any Germans came over here and claimed Goddard’s inven¬ 
tion, 45 and everything else. Those engines were in the inventory for over 35 years. To 
my knowledge, we never lost an airplane due to the failure of or a problem with the 
engine, per se. And I’d like to give Bob Truax a little boost on this sort of thing. 

JOHN GRIFFITH: I think Gerry Truszynski 46 should be mentioned in development 
of the instrumentation and the capability of bringing back the data that could be 


42 Wernher von Braun, of course, was director of NASA's Marshall Space Flight Center from 
its inception until 1970 and in that capacity, headed the team that developed the Saturn family 
of rockets that carried 12 astronauts to the Moon. 

43 John W. Russell worked on the XS-1 for Bell and then became crew chief for the Air Force 
on Chuck Yeager’s XS-1, “Glamorous Glennis.” He came to work for the NACA High-Speed 
Flight Research Station in 1950 and for many years headed the rocket propellant group at what 
became the NASA Dryden Flight Research Center, retiring March 11, 1977. 

44 Operation Paperclip brought many German scientists and engineers to this country after 
World War II. 

45 Robert H. Goddard was an American rocket enthusiast who worked with only a small crew 
of technicians. He managed to invent many of the technologies used on later rockets, but 
because of his secretiveness, almost all of them appear to have been reinvented by others. 
Thus, although he is considered by many to have been the father of American rocketry, it is 
arguable that his actual influence was slight. 

46 Gerald M. Truszynski was Chief of the Instrumentation Division at the High-Speed Flight 
Station and its predecessor organizations. He worked on the XS-1, D-558 and other early 
research aircraft and was responsible for setting up the High Range used for the X-15 flights 
before he moved to NASA Headquarters to set up the Project Mercury worldwide tracking 
network. See oral history interview of him and Hubert M. Drake, Nov. 15, 1996, in the NASA 
Dryden historical reference collection. 
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analyzed to produce the reports that were the product, and the result, and the purpose 
for what we were doing. 


SCOTT CROSSFIELD: The D-558-2, as I knew it — I never flew it as a ground 
takeoff airplane — was the airplane that wrote the book. The X-l air-launch tech¬ 
niques had proven to be good as a poor man’s first stage to get rid of a lot of the 
energy requirements at the front end of getting an airplane to altitude. That’s why 
they went to air launch for the D-558-2, and for many of the other reasons that my 
good friend Dick Hallion discussed. 

The air that we fly in doesn’t like high sweep angles. It doesn’t like severe taper 
ratios. And it doesn't like low aspect ratios. And the D-558-2 had a little bit or a lot 
of every one of those. And it was classic in what it did as a swept wing. And that’s 
primarily the part I will discuss, as far as the handling qualities are concerned. The 
tips of [the D-558-2’s] wings tended to stall before the roots of the wings. 47 And if 



Wing fences on a D-558-2. (NASA photo E-580). 


Wing slat on a D-558-2. (NASA photo E-816). 



that’s aft of the center of gravity (CG), the airplane wants to pitch up. And the pitch- 
up of the swept wings was the only characteristic that we didn’t like. Everything else 
was in our favor. It was low drag, had excellent supersonic characteristics, and many 
other things. 

So the D-558-2, probably with the group of the pilots here, must have done 
thousands of pitch-ups, with almost every device known to man on the wing of the 
airplane. And I’m going to discuss a few of those right now. What we thought was a 
massive bureaucratic operation in our day was to get one research airplane in the air, 


47 Stalling consists of flying at an angle and speed such that the wing (or parts thereof) 
experiences a separation of airflow and loses lift. 
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and to support the pilot down there in front with all of those great people of NACA 
on the South Base. And incidentally, the whole organization at that time was only 70 
people, including the janitors. Can you imagine trying to make that look big next to 
an Apollo launch? 

We went to air launch, as I say, to get to the energy level that would get us to the 
35-40,000 feet and up to launch speed without use of internal propellants. Inciden¬ 
tally, that’s a marvelous way to go flying, as compared to the usual commotion of a 
takeoff with full power and pounding down runways. Airplanes aren’t supposed to 
run fast on the ground, so that was a nice way to get flying. And that was a pretty 
nice airplane to launch. It didn’t go out of the B-29, or the mothership, with as much 
negative acceleration as the X-l, and it came out flying pretty well. Generally you 
could get the engines lighting as you felt the shackles let go. We very seldom lost 
[much altitude] — oh, maybe 100 feet — and the airplane was on its way. 

Also on the wing we tried a whole lot of devices to see if we could reduce the 
lateral transfer or flow of air that caused the separation of the air at the tips, which in 
turn caused the pitch-up and the tip stalls that were aggravated by the swept configu¬ 
ration. We put fences on it. We put more fences on the wings. We put notched 
leading edges. We put movable slats on the leading edge. And we put notches — 
different kinds of notches — different kinds of movable and immovable slats on the 
airplane. And really, not many of those things did an awful lot of good. The fences 
probably did as much good as anything, as I remember today. I do not believe that 
we put vortex generators on. 

The technique would be to go up there and pull G at a fairly constant rate, trying 
to maintain as constant an air speed as possible. And incidentally, there was some¬ 
thing we really re-learned with these kinds of wings. And that is that the old 
was a bunch of garbage as far as this goes. And we had to go back to the Cm a - 
Because Cl was dropping so fast, that it looked like the airplane was going stable — 
when really it was going quite unstable at the time. And the airplane would pitch. 

The worst pitching airplane that we ever flew, and we saw some of those 
problems, was the hard-wing F-86, which was just like this airplane when you had 
everything locked up, and had just a plain untreated wing. And, of course, they made 
that to get the speed to be the MiG killer that it was in Korea. 49 And if we could solve 
pitch-up, the techniques and methods we used with this airplane were those that 
became the design criteria in almost every design room that built swept-wing 
airplanes. 

So that was a major contribution of the D-558-2, over a speed range of probably 
up to about Mach 1.5. We never really could do much when we got above those 
speeds. Because the speed wouldn’t stay up there long enough to maneuver and 


48 Cm^L represents the static stability in pitch of an aircraft. Cm is the pitching-moment 
coefficient. Cp is the lift coefficient. C ma is the partial derivative of the pitching-moment 
coefficient with respect to angle of attack — the angle of the airflow with respect to the wing 
of an aircraft. 

49 The F-86 averaged a 10:1 kill ratio over the MiG-15 in Korea, largely because the models 
used there featured the all-moveable horizontal stabilizer first flown on the XS-1 and the D- 
558s. Because their flight research was classified—although parts of the story about them 
were reported in the press—the Soviets were not aware of the benefits of the all-moveable 
horizontal stabilizer in transonic flight conditions. 
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accomplish what we wanted. And, of course, all of the work that we did with this 
airplane was to do it at enough altitude that the wing would stall before we reached 
its structural limits. I never had any of the roll-off with the D-558-2 that John and 
Bob Champine mentioned with this airplane. It was probably because I kept the ball 
in the center [laughter]. 50 

You know, I had to be chuckling. I want to tell a little story I mentioned last 
night. Everybody up here has been having trouble with his memory, along with me. I 
couldn’t remember what we did in this airplane. We were discussing that the other 
night at supper. And I mentioned that I was having a little trouble. I’d go into the 
flight service station. Couldn’t remember whether I came in to close a flight plan or 
to open a flight plan. And Bob Champine says, “Yes. Same thing. I'd be at the top of 
the stairs, and couldn’t remember whether I was going to go down or I’d just come 
up.” Griffith says, “I don't have any of those kinds of problems at all. My memory is 
just as good as ever — knock on wood [sound of rapping]. . . . Come in!” And of 
course that guy Butch — Butchart’s a frustrated fighter pilot. He had to fly 
torpeckers [slang for torpedo bombers] in the Navy. 

Incidentally, the airplane you saw — that beat-up B-29 — you ought to see some 
pictures of airplanes that Stan Butchart brought aboard a carrier. They were 
unflyable. He violated the laws of physics; he brought some airplanes home that 
were pretty badly beat up. And that’s one reason I gained quite a bit of respect for 
him. Because it wasn’t to save the airplane. It was that I believe on two occasions he 
had a badly injured backseat man. And he wasn’t going to abandon him. 

Well anyway, Butchart checked me out in a B-29 — much as he claims I 
checked him out in a C-45. That was very interesting. And I’m going to make a long 
story short. I said, “Do you stall a thing like this?” I’m an old fighter pilot. Stalls are 
pretty common. He says, “Yeah, you’re flying it.” So I pulled it back. And it began 
shaking a little bit. And I looked over at Butch, and I said, “Do you go very deep into 
the stall?” And he said, “You’re flying it.” And the guys in the back were beginning 
to scream. Because things were shaking pretty badly. Well, I didn’t want to seem to 
be chicken with this whole thing. So I looked at him, and he was very calm. Same 
way he is right now. So I pulled this thing back. And it was shaking. I’ll tell you — 
I’d never been in a Tehachapi earthquake that was shaking so badly. All of a sudden, 
the right wing went out. And when those four engines started going around, you 
knew you had your hands full. Well, it was with consummate skill, I got this thing 
out of the spin into a screaming dive, then leveled out. I think probably I was shaking 
a little bit by then. I wasn’t worried about me. I was worried about how I was going 
to explain to Vensel about that damn B-29.1 looked over at Butch and I said, “What 
did you let me do that for?” He said, “You were flying it.” That’s his idea of a check¬ 
out. 

Incidentally, these guys did me some good favors, too. Bob Champine went back 
to Virginia. So Griff hired me. And then Griff got an offer from Chance Vought and I 
said, “Hey, take it — take it.” He left me with a fleet of the finest airplanes that a 
man ever got to fly. Howard Hughes couldn’t afford the airplanes that I got paid to 
fly. And it was a good crew. And it got so there we had a pretty good flight rate for 
awhile, before we moved to the good laboratory up on the north end. And it would be 
like an X-l to fly for breakfast, X-4 for lunch, and a D-558-2 in the afternoon. And 


50 A reference to centering the turn-and-bank indicator. 
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where could you get it better than that? 

Of course the D-558-2 was one of our major projects. One of the things that very 
few people know is that when we were looking at a lot of the work we were going to 
do and then follow up with the X-2,1 began working on what became the grandfa¬ 
ther of all of our current full-pressure suits. The full-pressure suit final development 
was done at NACA at Edwards Air Force Base, and we went a long ways to doing 
that — to building the full-pressure suit. 51 

The first operational flight of a full-pressure suit was done by Marion Carl. He 
wore an exact duplicate of the one that we were developing. On the altitude flights, 
he went to 83,000 feet for the unofficial record that Butch mentioned. I mention that 
because it was kind of the way we did things in those days. Nobody ever said we 
could. But nobody ever said we couldn’t. And we never asked permission. 

The full-pressure suit — much of it was sewn on my wife’s sewing machine. 
Incidentally, it was a Clark development. And very few people realize that David M. 
Clark probably was involved with the development of every bit of soft goods a pilot 
has worn since probably 1937 — whether it be G-suits, coveralls, helmets, ear 
protectors, much of the electronic gear, or that sort of thing. And he put a lot of his 
own money in it. And sadly, Dave Clark’s gone. Because the nation misses men like 
him. He sent his people out here. And they lived at my house. And I built the back 
pad for the suit in my garage. We welded up the pressure bottle, and stress tested it in 
the shop. Jim Artz welded that up, I believe. Maybe it was Eddie Lane — names I 
think a lot of you people remember. 

So we built this pressure suit. I built the console to test the suit, and did that sort 
of thing. The way we did things in those days is: I bought the regulator that had the 
gas ventilation flow go through it from the local gas company for seven dollars. The 
only bureaucratic problem I ran into was, when I wanted my seven bucks from 
NACA, I’d lost the receipt. And so I had to sign a voucher and say I really bought 
this thing. Now if you can imagine the United States government today allowing you 
to use something that only costs seven bucks, and didn’t have any paper on it other 
than an invoice receipt, well, then you might begin to understand how it is we got 
some things done in those days, in that glorious era where everything that couldn’t 
be done was done in flight test, based on professional judgment and just moving 
ahead. 

It was, though, on these flights, as Butch described, that we began to realize that 
we ought to have only one guy on the radio. And he preferably ought to be a pilot. 
That finally went over through the development that we did on Apollo, and Mercury 
and Gemini, where they had an astronaut as the one guy on the radio. Because it 
would get so you had 15 people talking to you. The hydraulics guy wanted you to do 
this. The aerodynamics guy wanted you to do that. And finally, I had a habit of just 
turning the damn radio off, which didn’t help my reputation with the people on the 

51 See documents 31-34 of this volume. By themselves, these documents are misleading and 
need to be read in conjunction with the narrative. The Air Force pressure suit mentioned in 
document 31 was not a full- but a partial-pressure suit. It was used extensively in flights at 
Edwards. The Navy full pressure suit discussed in documents 32-34 was much more develop¬ 
mental than the documents suggest. Scott Crossfield is emphatic that full credit for its 
development should go to Joe Ruseckas of the David Clark Co., who worked closely with him 
in the development effort. As Crossfield says in the narrative, much of the development took 
place at Edwards and in his garage at home. 
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ground very much. But it sure helped me get things sorted out. 

On the D-558-2,1 made the first NACA air launch in aircraft number 3, NACA 
145, that used the rocket [as well as a jet] engine. And on that flight, we were going 
to go up and start exploring the transonic characteristics of setting the trim, and 
comparing it to the X-l, as we described here earlier, to see how much difference 
there was in the AC 52 shift of the swept wing versus the straight wing. And it was 
appreciable, in that it had a larger chord on the swept wing. And the percentages 
were about the same, but the moments were a great deal larger. 

On that flight I lost an engine. The J34 engines did not like altitude, in spite of 
one of their representatives here today who claimed they did. I went through about 
35,000 feet on the rockets. And the jet engine sounded like a .50 caliber machine gun 
going off. Very similar to the problems we ran into with a similarly constructed 
engine in the X-4s. I lost the engine. And as the engine was spooling down, 1 quickly 
lost all of the electrical power. 

This was because of another totally isolated problem — that the reverse current 
relay wouldn’t cut in until the generator output was down to 11 volts. And while it 
was coasting from what it needed — around 18 volts to 11 volts — I had no radios, 
no electrical power, no instruments. I also lost cabin pressurization and ventilation. 
And the windshields iced over. So about the only choice I had was to put the sun on 
a spot in the windshield, and then fly the airplane so it stayed there and so I knew at 
least the airplane was right side up. And it was doing something it was supposed to 
do. 

You cannot fly blind. That’s absolutely true. Your sense of balance, and your 
ears, and your eyes, and all of that, will not let you fly by the seat of the pants, blind. 
So that was really the only instrument I had at that time. The needle was beginning to 
wind down, and I didn’t trust it, because it was electrically powered. 

John Conrad came up on my wing, and he just told me what to do — lower the 
wing, raise the wing, and all that. He brought me all the way home. I owed him a 
drink, and I bought it for him. Incidentally, as Fitz Fulton reminded me the other 
night, he was the other chase pilot on that flight that day. 

That was one experience with the D-558-2. And so from then on, we were very 
cautious. We didn’t take the jet engine out to speeds at altitude. The reason for the 
problem on that was, it was one of the first engines Westinghouse made, or anybody 
made, that had an annular burner can. 53 And when you got way out of design 
pressure altitudes, the rotary component — the air going through the engine — 
would cause quite a radical increase in pressure. And the turbines weren’t really 
seeing what the temperature was telling you or the loads on them were telling you. 
This was a common problem with those engines, until they put flow straighteners in 
them coming out of the burner can. 

The way we did things then was something that I would like to leave, if I leave 
anything with this group here. Because if you remember — we went Mach 2 in 
1953. Today the only airplanes that ever went significantly in excess of Mach 2 some 


52 AC is aerodynamic center — the point in the cross section of the wing about which the 
pitching moment stays practically constant despite changes in angle of attack. It is the center 
of lift with respect to the chord of the wing. 

53 An annular burner can was a combustion chamber on a gas turbine engine that had circular 
inner and outer boundaries. (Can was simply another name for a combustion chamber.) 
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40 years later are all in museums. There’s something un-American about that. 

There’s something we ought to be able to leave here that would encourage younger 
people to take the risks and the gambles. And I don’t mean with personal hazard — I 
mean the technical risks and the monetary gambles that it took to get where we were 
going in those days. 

I’d like to give an example of how we worked on those airplanes. We had a 
lakebed that looked like your lakebed looks out here today [that is, filled with water]. 
And we put a drogue ‘chute on the airplane. I designed the drogue ‘chute. Jim Artz 
welded up the piece. Then we riveted the container for it on the back of the airplane, 
and literally used parachute pins to open some spring-loaded doors. And that would 
pop out a little drogue that would pull the big drogue out. 

We were going to have the capability to use the 5,000-foot strip down on the 
South Base, 54 which was all we had at that time — and keep flying when the lakebed 
was wet. Unfortunately, that same problem with the reverse current regulator came to 
bear again. On the first landing, I rolled down, the engine was spooling down, and, 
of course, the battery didn’t cut in. There wasn’t enough voltage to pull the pin on 
the parachute, so I rolled all the way down on the runway — and fortunately again, 
with consummate skill, managed to save the airplane with a half ground loop at the 
end of the runway — and then heard the thing come out. And the parachute fell on 
the ground! My reputation as an inventor didn’t last very long after that sort of thing. 
We fixed the ‘chute so it did work, but we never did use it on the runway. 

Those were the kinds of things we did. The pilots had a big involvement and 
participation in what we did with the airplane. We used professional judgment. And 
we never had to ask anybody in Washington or the Air Force about what we wanted 
to do. A lot of times we weren’t really sure what we were doing, except that we could 
make some plans of our own, based on professional judgment. There are many more 
stories like that and like the development of the pressure suit. And the reason for this 
long-winded dissertation is that I would hope the young people that are coming along 
now would say: “Hey, I can do that.” And go do it. No more of this “whose budget is 
it going to come out of? Well, we tried that before. Did you think of this?” And all of 
those cop-outs that caused all of our failures to be in direct proportion to a reason or 
explanation of why we didn’t do something. 

With the 144 airplane [which had its turbojet engine replaced by a rocket engine 
in 1950], I did a dead-stick 55 landing. Picked up a Joshua tree on landing, and I got a 
little bit of ribbing from the crew. They photographed that Joshua tree that I’d picked 
up in the landing gear, and put the photo in a frame. And it hangs in my den today. 

So if my conceit needs calibrating, I can contemplate this and [laughter]. 

To get to the high-speed flights. I’d like to make reference to Bill Bridgeman. 

All of these airplanes had a characteristic that was called high-speed yawing or the 
instability that came with high speed. It really came with high speed and high 
altitude. The high altitude reduced the aerodynamic damping. So any small instabili- 


54 According to James O. Young, Meeting the Challenge of Supersonic Flight (Edwards AFB. 
CA: Air Force Flight Test Center History Office, 1997), p. 28, the main runway at South Base 
of Muroc Army Airfield (later renamed Edward Air Force Base) was already 6,500 feet long in 
October 1946. In any event, it was not exceptionally long. 

55 That is, without engine power. 
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ties were magnified to a large degree. Those things that did in Yeager, and Apt, and 
Murray on the X-l airplanes and the X-2 airplanes, were also similar to characteris¬ 
tics on the D-558-2 — probably more like the X-2 because of the inherent dihedral 56 
that we got from the swept-wing. And it would maybe oscillate once and then 
diverge. Or if you were at too low a G, it would diverge — directionally diverge 
[from straight and level flight]. 

Bill Bridgeman found that by manipulating the G, you could control the rate of 
this divergence, and give yourself time to get in very soft controls to hold it on 
almost a knife edge, if you please. He taught that to me. And by virtue of learning 
that, we overcame that “supersonic yaw,” as the newspapers called it. And we 
managed to take the airplane out substantially beyond its expected design speeds. 
And in the course of that, we also were doing intermediate flights, going along with 
this stuff. 

And we never did get into any of those instabilities that we were right on the 
ragged edge of all the time. And it was largely a flying technique. Because really 
these divergences and motions that we got into were not as expected as many of the 
other things that we encountered in high-speed flight. We knew that the X-2 was 
unstable directionally, statically, and dynamically at a certain speed. 57 We knew that 
the X-l A and D were unstable at a certain speed directionally, both dynamically and 
statically. But we really didn’t know the manifestation of “supersonic yaw” and why 
it was happening in those days. In fact, do you remember why they had that huge tail 
on that X-15? I put that on there. 58 Fighter pilots need a lot of tail. And you don't 
have to live with those instabilities if you have an idea of what it is all about. 

On the Mach 2 flight, people claim that I went to the Navy and got them to 
convince Dr. Dryden to let us do that. And I really didn’t do that. I just dropped a 
hint to the Navy — that wouldn’t it be great if they could whip Yeager’s ass, and beat 
him to Mach 2! We knew that we had a very marginal situation. We were determined 
that if we did everything just right, we could thread that needle right out there where 
Ankenbruck had calculated it, and come out with about Mach 2.03, or something like 
that. 59 


56 Inclination to roll about the longitudinal axis. 

57 Static stability is the ability of an airplane to return to straight and level flight after it has 
been disturbed by an outside force, such as atmospheric turbulence. To give one example, if 
the turbulence forces the nose up slightly, a statically stable aircraft will return to level flight. 
If the aircraft is statically unstable, on the other hand, it will nose up still more than it did 
initially. Dynamic stability is the property of an aircraft that enables it gradually to reduce an 
oscillatory motion produced by an outside force and return to straight and level flight. The 
aircraft is dynamically unstable if it increases the magnitude of its oscillations unless con¬ 
trolled by the pilot. 

58 To provide some background to this development, analytical studies at the NACA’s Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory by a team headed by lohn V. Becker indicated the need for a large 
cruciform tail configuration on the X-15, with a “wedge” vertical fin to give an increase in 
effective vertical fin area. 

59 Herman O. Ankenbruck was the project engineer on the D-558-2 who designed the flight 
plan to achieve Mach 2 by climbing to about 72,000 feet and pushing over into a slight dive. 
Hallion, Supersonic Flight, p. 179. 
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We put nozzle extensions on the propulsion system. I had earlier on put the tank 
regulators up in the cockpit, so that once we started the engines with the normal 
pump inlet pressures, I could crank up the tank regulators another 10 or 15 pounds. 
That was magnified with a pump inlet pressure. And that would give us a lot higher 
pressures in the rocket — in each of four rocket chambers. That, with the nozzle 
extensions, gave us an airplane that almost had 9,000 pounds of thrust, as compared 
to the spec 6,000 pounds of thrust. It also burned the fuel a lot faster — appreciably 
faster, anyway. 

So after launch, and I got the four engines going, I would crank up the regula¬ 
tors. It was just a little bit of a throttle to get them up. The nozzle extensions, I think, 
gave us probably 1,000 of the couple thousand pounds of thrust that we gained. It 
wasn’t the first time we'd used them. But it’s the first time we ever used them to total 
advantage. 

We took that airplane. And everybody said supersonic parasite drag is not a 
thing of consequence. But we didn’t give a darn. We taped every crack in that 
airplane. We polished it. And it just shone like a — I won't say it. It would get me in 
trouble politically. And it was very smooth. We took every bump off of it, and sanded 
it. 

And then one of the things we did — we were looking to remove every pound of 
drag we could on the airplane. The two jettison lines that stuck out the aft end of the 
airplane that kept the fuel away from the B-29 were not really an essential part of the 
D-558-2 if we launched. So Jack Russell made a couple of aluminum lines. Instead 
of going straight out to jettison this, they curved back into the rocket engine wake. 

So if I launched and fired the engines, they burned off and fell on somebody’s house 
out here. But we didn’t have to carry them around with the additional drag they 
produced. There was also another overboard vent line that came from the fuel tank 
off the side of the airplane. We took that off the airplane, and put it on a bracket on 
the B-29 so that when I dropped away, that was flush. So there just was nothing 
sticking out on this airplane anywhere. 

On the night before the flight, we cold soaked the alcohol all night long using a 
big refrigeration unit. We got it so cold that probably we added another 10-15 gallons 
to the capacity of the alcohol tank. And we also cold soaked the airplane. We loaded 
the liquid oxygen (lox) in it very early that night before, and then kept upgrading it 
all the time so that instead of being at -292 degrees, it was probably colder than that. 
And we got more lox on board. 

That almost did us in. The next morning, it was so cold that when they loaded 
the peroxide, one of the overboard vents choked with ice. And so the pressure from 
the loading peroxide vented it out through another part of a manifolded venting 
system for that tank and sprayed out of the airplane and on to one of the mechanics 
— Jack Moise. Jack hollered, and put his hands over his face. And another chap 
named Kincaid — and I can’t think of his first name. Do you remember, Vicki? 

VICKI IKLER [a retiree from the audience]: Gil. 

CROSSFIELD: Gil? Oh, that’s a drink measure, isn’t it? Okay. Now I know. I'll 
never forget it. Anyway, he grabbed the hose. And he hosed down Jack Moise. And 
we immediately bundled him over to the nurses’ station. Jack went inside. And the 
nurse began working on his face, washing out his eyes, and that sort of thing. We 
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were concerned. Because peroxide is a very vicious chemical — very active. Well, I 
took him over there. I saw that Jack was being taken care of, and I was going to head 
out for the airplane. 

Then I looked over at Kincaid, and he was sitting there soaking wet. And it was 
a bitterly cold morning. I said, “You must be cold. Aren’t you freezing to death?” He 
said, “No. I’m really quite warm.” “Oh, that’s great.” Whoa! — I turned around. He 
was cooking. He was full of hydrogen peroxide himself. And he was getting warmed 
up from that. He thought I was nuts because I began pulling his pants off, and he 
didn’t know what my intentions were. Well anyway, he had two pairs of pants, and 
two pairs of winter underwear on. When we got down to his legs, he had those white 
spots on him that were characteristic of hydrogen peroxide burns. 

So that was the kind of morning we started out with. I had a pretty bad case of 
the flu. But I wasn’t about to give up after all the work that crew had done on that 
airplane. We went out, and very fortunately, we had a little help from wind shear and 
a flight plan that worked for a change. I was up on the edge of my seat. Everybody 
was that way. And that day I didn’t even have to turn off the radio. So I had a lot of 
advice, which was a bad habit. I went out and threaded that thing, and we made our 
Mach 2.001 — or 2.005 they said. It was 1,338 mph. Then they finally re-corrected it 
to 1,291 and something miles an hour. Mach 2.005,1 believe, was what they gave 
me. That sounds like a little press release because I made it past two. Walt was pretty 
happy. And we were happy. It means nothing technically. It meant nothing from a 
research standpoint. It only meant that we got in the ball game, and we got a score on 
the board. And we beat Yeager there that time. 

The Navy was pretty happy with that, and made quite a bit of a to-do about it. 
And I was pretty happy, because I was invited to the 50th anniversary of flight down 
at San Diego where the Ryan Corporation was celebrating. And my dinner partner 
that night up on the head table was Esther Williams. So see, there are rewards for. . . . 

The sequel to that story is it almost caused me a divorce. Esther got up to make 
her speech. And she said, “You know. I’ve been getting a lot of static all night long 
about sitting next to the fastest man on earth. But I don’t believe it. He hasn’t laid a 
hand on me yet!” So without thinking — or maybe I was thinking — I reached over 
and swatted her on her beautiful behind. And my wife never did forgive me for that. 60 
Thank you. 

HALLION: I think we’ve had a really great day. We're running just a little bit 
behind. But with our panelists here, we’ll take at least ten minutes Q and A [ques¬ 
tions and answers]. So gentlemen, and audience, the floor is now yours. I'll repeat 
the questions, for those who may have trouble hearing them. Do we have a question 
out there? 

DILL HUNLEY: Dick, this isn’t just about the D-558. But the two D-558s and the 
X-l shared the movable horizontal stabilizer. And there was a video the British put 
out last year that attributed that innovation to British research. Do you know if 
there’s any truth to that? 


“This story, including the quotation but not some of the details, is also told in Crossfield’s 
Always Another Dawn, p. 179. 
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HALLION: It’s an utter myth. This obviously has been a symposium concentrating 
on the D-558. But there is something here that we have to talk about regarding the X- 
1 for a minute. The British television program was picked up by Nova [a Public 
Television Broadcasting Station television series in the U.S.A.] — and to give Nova 
its credit, it recognized there were a lot of flaws in it. The Nova people tried to work 
as much as they could with the video. They had to work around those flaws and 
some of the problems in it. The video that had been done in Great Britain suggested 
that there was a technology transfer from the Miles Aircraft Corporation and the so- 
called Miles M.52 program, which was a proposed transonic research airplane that 
never went anywhere. 61 

The video suggests that there was a transfer from the Miles M.52 effort into the 
XS-1. Absolutely false. Partisans for the Miles M.52 program suggest that after it 
was canceled, data was transferred to Bell. At the time that the M.52 was canceled, 
the XS-1 was already flying. Its design had already been fixed. And there was no 
possible way that there could be any technology transfer there. 

This same issue on the all-moving tail — you know, actually the all-moving tail, 
if we think about it, is like other devices that we’ve experienced — the flying wing, 
the swept wing, for example. You know, if we go back in time, you can find prede¬ 
cessors. But you have to think: why were the people actually applying this technol¬ 
ogy to a particular aircraft design? In the case of the swept wing, which we have 
talked about today as a means of alleviating transonic drag rise and achieving good 
high speed performance, the concept actually dates back to the days of John Dunne, 
before the First World War, where he was using the swept wing to alleviate stability 
and control problems with tailless airplanes. It bore no relationship to the high-speed 
requirements that people were looking at in the 1940s. 

We had actually had all-moving tails appear as early as pre-World War I air¬ 
planes. In fact, if you take a look at the Wright flyer, you have here a canard surface 
that’s an all-moving surface. But that’s a very different thing from what people were 
actually trying to do here. 

The NACA at Langley field in the 1940s undertook some very interesting 
research with an airplane called the Curtiss XP-42, which they modified to have an 
all-moving tail. And they studied the benefits and the advantages of the all-moving 
tail thoroughly and recognized, certainly by mid-1944, that if you were to develop a 
high speed research airplane, that would be a very desirable attribute for the aircraft. 
So this idea that somehow the all-moving tail we’ve talked about was something that 
we gained because we had exposure to or benefited from some foreign research — 
once again, that’s simply not the case. And I’m glad you raised the question. Dill, 
because it’s an important point to bring out. Other question here? 

NEW SPEAKER (unidentified): I'll throw this to whoever wants to catch it. I 
understand a lot of the testing that’s gone on. You did your structural testings and 
your coupling and rolling. But I heard no mention of the structural aerodynamic 
aero-elasticity validation of the airplane, and was just wondering what particular 
techniques you used to get stabilized on a dynamics point. 


61 It was canceled in 1946 according to Jane’s Encyclopedia of Aviation, Michael J. H. Taylor, 
ed. (rev. ed.; New York: Crescent Books, 1996), p. 675. 
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HALLION: Okay, Scott. It’s all yours. 

CROSSFIELD: That one’s kind of easy to answer. Number one, the structural 
demonstration was the responsibility of the contractor. And Douglas demonstrated 
the airplane would meet the design-limit stress, and took it just beyond limit to 
establish that. But these airplanes were built so strong, that they were — aerody- 
namically for what we were doing — virtually rigid. And so the aero-elastic effects 
hardly ever showed up in the airplanes. The natural frequencies of the wings were 
very high. And they didn’t have much effect on the kind of stability-and-control 
handling qualities that we’re talking about. And that’s one of the reasons it didn’t 
show up. 

On the D-558-1, there was a rudder buzz at about Mach 0.999, just as it was 
going to Mach 1.0. And I don't believe anybody ever went into that rudder buzz. 

That was the only dynamic problem that I remember on any of those airplanes. But 
it’s primarily the strength of the airplanes. They were 18 G and 12 G airplanes, 
respectively [that is, 18 Gs for the D-558-1 and 12 Gs for the D-558-2] — very rigid. 

HALLION: Okay, Scotty. Next question? 

NEW SPEAKER: Dick — Where did the designation 558 come from? 

HALLION: The Douglas D-558 designation was a company designation. Douglas 
used that prefix and numbering system for its own aircraft. You know, it’s really 
funny. Because when Ken [Szalai] was getting the symposium together, there was 
this idea of calling the symposium “The X-Planes That Weren't.” And it’s really true, 
you know. If we think about it, these were X-airplanes — undoubtedly. But they 
were just like the XL-92A, which ostensibly from that designation, you'd think was a 
prototype fighter, but in point of fact, it was a delta-wing technology test bed, was an 
X-airplane. But the X designations, as they started out, actually were XS designa¬ 
tions in those very early days. And they were basically the province of the Army Air 
Lorces — later the United States Air Lorce. And it was not really until we got beyond 
the X-15 era that we started thinking of the X designation as a national designation 
system, so that it was applied to aircraft that came from organizations other than the 
United States Air Lorce. And remember the X-15 had a three-man executive steering 
committee, beyond the NACA research airplane projects panel. You had an Air 
Lorce, a Navy, and an NACA — later NASA — representative steering that. So that 
clearly, you know, if we were developing the D-558-1 and -2 today, each one of them 
would undoubtedly have a separate X-series designation. But the D-558 was a 
corporate designation. 

There was, incidentally, a D-558 that we haven't mentioned here today. And 
before the conference concludes, we should mention it. The Office of Naval Re¬ 
search was very interested in hypersonic flight. And in response to that, Heinemann 
and his design team put together a proposal for a so-called D-558-3, which would 
have been a Mach 6 research vehicle. And that was one of the concepts proposed for 
what eventually became a competition among several aircraft manufacturers that 
resulted in the North American X-15. But that was the D-558 that never was, so to 
speak. 

Other questions? Well, I think we’ve had a very good session. And I’m sure 
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there’re a lot of you who want to meet in person with our panel. I want to thank you 
all for your attendance today. And I want to thank the leadership of the Dryden Flight 
Research Center for having put this program together. I think Ken Szalai is out here 
in the audience someplace — or he was earlier. And Ken, you very much deserve a 
kudo for this. I must say, the activity of this Center over the last few years in putting 
together historical symposia has been outstanding. So, here’s one for you. Thanks a 
lot. [Audience applause] 
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Cover of Flights of Discovery showing William S. Phillips' painting Mach 2 Dawn from the NASA 
art program. The painting depicts Scott Crossfield’s Mach 2 flight in the D-558-2 described in 
these pages. 
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SCHNEIDER: Well, I was thinking, first of all, of how fortunate we are to have Dr. 
Richard Hallion — not only as a historian, but as a biographer and as an aviation 
advocate. Secondly, how fortunate this country has been to have these pilots. Also, 
the design team at Douglas, and the crews that made the airplane what it was, and 
created this great database that this country has built its supersonic and transonic 
capability on. Third, how fortunate we are to have these people here today, so many 
years later, and able to talk to us personally where we become a part of this history 
now by participating in it. And finally, how fortunate we will be if we really listen 
carefully to the lessons learned, think about them, and apply them in our own areas 
of responsibility. 

I want to close this up by reading off the names of all the pilots that flew the D- 
558. And I'm going to group them together. And I'll identify them by organization: 

From the United States Marine Corps: Maj. Gen. Marion Carl. From the United 
States Navy: Captain Frederick Trapnell and Commander Turner Caldwell. From the 
United States Air Force: Fieutenant Colonel Frank Everest, Major General A1 Boyd. 
From the Douglas Corporation — these are gentlemen that really had a tremendous 
number of flights in the airplane: John Martin, Eugene May, Bill Bridgeman. And 
lastly, from NACA: Bob Champine, Howard C. “Tick” Filly, John Griffith, Scott 
Crossfield, Walter Jones, Stan Butchart, Joe Walker, and John McKay. 

I want to thank these participants. And we’re very pleased to have a representa¬ 
tive, Charlie Delavan from Douglas, to help celebrate this great anniversary today. 

And in recognition of that, we have a small memento. We’d like to ask the four 
pilots, Charlie Delavan, and Dick Hallion please to come up here. And I’ll present a 
small token of this day. Just come on up here. 

We have a copy of a painting for each of you —Mach 2 Dawn — a very famous 
painting, which also happens to be on the cover of our 50-year history. Flights of 
Discovery. And we’re pleased to present each of you with this as a remembrance of 
this day. So we'll start here. 

[PRESENTS COPIES] 

So thank you, gentlemen. [Audience applause] 

[END OF SYMPOSIUM] 
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Appendix — The Aircraft 


Douglas D-558-1 

The Skystreaks were roughly 35 feet long, 12 feet high, and 25 feet across the 
(straight) wing span. They were powered by one Allison J35-A-11 engine (developed 
by General Electric as the TG-180), which was rated at 5,000 pounds of static thrust. 
The airplane carried 230 gallons of aviation fuel (kerosene). 

NACA 140 is located at the Naval Aviation Museum in Pensacola, Florida. 
NACA 142 is at the Marine Corps Air Ground Museum, Quantico, Virginia. 




Douglas D-558-2 

All three of the Skyrockets had a height of 12 feet 8 inches, a length of 42 feet, 
and 35-degree swept wings with a span of 25 feet. 

Until configured for air launch, NACA 143 featured a Westinghouse J34-40 
turbojet engine rated at 3,000 pounds of static thrust. It carried 260 gallons of 
aviation gasoline and weighed 10,572 pounds at take-off. 

NACA 144 (and NACA 143 after modifications in 1955) was powered by an 
LR-8-RM-6 rocket engine rated at 6,000 pounds of static thrust. Its propellants were 
345 gallons of liquid oxygen and 378 gallons of diluted ethyl alcohol. In its launch 
configuration, it weighed 15,787 pounds. 
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NACA 145 had both an LR-8-RM-5 rocket engine rated at 6,000 pounds of 
thrust and a Westinghouse J34-40 turbojet engine rated at 3,000 pounds of static 
thrust. It carried 170 gallons of liquid oxygen, 192 gallons of diluted ethyl alcohol, 
and 260 gallons of aviation gasoline for a launch weight of 15,266 pounds. 

NACA 143 is currently in storage at the Planes of Fame Museum, Ontario, 
California. The second Skyrocket, NACA 144, is in the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Air and Space Museum in Washington, D.C. NACA 145 is on display in 
front of the Antelope Valley College in Lancaster, California. 
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Document 2, Memo, Donald R. Bellman, Aeronautical Research Scientist [at NACA 
High-Speed Flight Research Station], To: [NACA HSFRS] Chief of Research, 
Subject: Information concerning elevator vibration of the D-558-1 airplane, Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1951 
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Muroc* California 
October 12, 1951 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject* Progreso report for D-558-X airplane (142) for the 
period September 22 to October 5, 1951. 


1* The airplane was out-of-coramiBsion for the entire 
report period because of an inspection and overhaul of the 
stabilizer actuating mechanism. 

2. In connection with the tail buffeting intensity varia¬ 
tion with altitude, lift, and angle-of^attack, additional data 
was deemed necessary and ie being worked-up. 

3. The work-up of tail load data over the Mach number range 
from 0.47 to 0.R3 has been completed except for pitching accelera¬ 
tion corrections which am required for pome runs. 


DRB*mera 


Donald R. Bellman 
Aeronautical Research Scientist 


cc* NACA Headquarters (2) 
Ames 
Lewis 
ChBuAero 

Navy Liaieon* Muroc 
Projects Engineer 
Piles 



Document 3, Memo, Donald R. Bellman, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief 
of Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-1 airplane (142) for the period 
September 22 to October 5, 1951, Date: October 12, 1951 
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Edwards, California 

July 23, 1952 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 


Subject i Progress report for D- 558 -I (14-2) research 
airplane for the period June 28 to 
July 11, 1952 . 


1. Flight 58 was made on July 2 , 1952 for the 
purpose of obtaining data in connection with the 
aileron effectiveness investigation. 

2. Aileron roll data has been completed at 
10.000 feet altitude for Mach numbers from 0.4 to 
0.8 and at 25,000 feet altitude for Mach numbers 

from 0.45 to O. 85 . This data extends and substantiates 
earlier roll data. Data up to the limiting speed of 
the airplane will be obtained at 35,000 feet altitude 
on subsequent flights. 


DRBsmem Donald R. Bellman 

'■ Aeronautical Research Scientist 



ccl NACA Headquarters ( 2 ) 
Ames 
Lewis 
ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison. Edwards 
Projects Engineer 
Files 


OON v n>rvnAL 


• . fit*: 
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Document 4, Memo, Donald R. Bellman, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief 
of Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-1 (142) airplane for the period 
June 28 to July 11, 1952, Date: July 23, 1952 
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Edwards, California 
July 30, 1952 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject: Progress report for D-558-I (142) research 
airplane for the period July 12 to 
July ?5, 1952. 


1. Flights 59 and 60 were made on July 17 and 22, 
respectively. Both were research flights for the 
purpose of obtaining data in connection with the 
aileron effectiveness and the dynamic longitudinal 
stability programs. 

2. Aileron rolls at the limiting Mach number of 
the airplane are still needed to confirm and extend 
the Indicated decrease in the aileron effectiveness. 

3. The tail buffeting magnitude data has been 
extended and is being reviewed by the section head. 

4. The horizontal tail load data has remained 
dormant because the engineer is needed on the D-558-II 
tail load program. 


to**' 

DRBsmem Donald R. Bellman 

Aeronautical Research Scientist 



cc: NACA Headquarters (2) 
Lewis 
Ames 
ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison. Edwards 
Projects Engineer 
Files 



\ 
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Document 5, Memo, Donald R. Bellman, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief 
of Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-1 (142) research airplane for the 
period July 12 to July 25, 1952, Date: July 30, 1952 
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Edwards, California A -~7 

December 11, 1952 ' 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject t Progress report for D-558-I (3li2) research airplane for 
the period November 1 to December 1, 1952© 


1© The airplane vras returned to flying status in this period 
but heavy rains and wet lake bed conditions have prevented additional 
flights© 

2© During the past year the lateral control effectiveness 
investigation was completed and the dynamic stability investigation 
was started. The flight maneuvers for the longitudinal and lateral 
dynamic stability program consist of elevator and rudder impulses. 

The d^ta are to be obtained over a range of Mach numbers to 0 o 90 
and at altitudes of 25,000 and 35*000 feet. At the present time about 
one-third of the elevator impulses and a few of die rudder impulses 
have been obtained© The data from the three most recent flights is 
being placed on IBM cards which trill be sent to Langley for computation 
on IBM machines© Six to eight flights will be reqiired for the 
completion of the flight investigation. 

3© The tail load and tail buffeting magnitude programs have 
complete sets of flight data and partially completed analyses© 

Both programs are dormant because the engineers have been needed for 
work on the D-558-H and the X-3 programs. 


ERDjniem 


DEB 


Donald R. Bellman 
Aeronautical Research Scientist 


ccj NACA Headquarters (2) 
Lewis 
Ames 

ChPuAero 

Navy Liaison, Edwards 
Rejects Engineer 
Files 


CONFH>EN'nAi. 

i'»<iv, t\V: tti M-ijs!»S 


Document 6, Memo, Donald R. Bellman, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief 
of Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-1 (142) research airplane for the 
period November 1 to December 1, 1952, Date: December 11, 1952 
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Muroc* California 
September 13* 1951 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 


Subject* Progress report for I>-558-II (37974) research airplane for the 
period August 25 to September 7* 1951. 


1« The airplane along with BuAero No. 37973 was delivered on August 31. 
The NACA designation for 37974 will be No. 144, 

2. The Operations Section is inspectingthe airplane? and work has 
been started on the instrument changes. The major instrument changes are 
installation of fuselage and baee pressure orifices and manometers* and 
the connection of certain wing* horizontal and vertical tail strain gages. 


3- It is expected that the NACA. exptoratory flight test program will 
begin in about two weeks. 



cc* NACA Headquarters (2) 
Ames 
Lewis 
ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison* Muroc 
Projects Engineer 
Files 


Document 7, Memo, Herman O. Ankenbruck, Aeronautical Engineer, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (37974) research airplane for the 
period August 25 to September 7, 1951, Date: September 13, 1951 
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Total 3 pages' “ ( 


Muroc* California 
October 16 * 1951 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject* -Progress report for D-55&-II (144) research airplane for the period 
September 22 to October 5» 1951. 


Present status 


1. A flight was made as scheduled on September 28. The operation of the 
engine was rough on 3 cylinders. The inverter failed about halfway through the 
flight and some data was lost. The maximum Mach number reached was 1.2 at 
45 f 000 feet altitude. 


2. A preliminary analysis of the limited amount of data obtained to date 
has shown that* * 

(a) . The directional stability and damping decrease markedly as Mach 

number is increased to 1*85. 

(b) . There are large changes in the rudder hinge—nomant parameter* Cjj » 

with power becoming positive at Mach numbers near lo 8 . a 

(c) . A directional trim change appears to exist at Mach numbers near 1*4. 

It is felt that the development of the lateral osci31ation is 
associated with this trim change* the changes in rudder Cj^* and 

the fact that the rudder wae not rigidly fixed. (Static tests showed 
/ that for hinge moments measured in flight it was possible for the 

rudder to defleat as much as 2 ° in the locked position). 

(d) 0 There appears to be no wing dropping on No. 144 airplane-at Mach numbers 

from 0.9 to 1.0. Data obtained with the No. 145 airplane shows that 
some initial aileron trim is required throughout the speed range* 
and that a slight wing-dropping occurred at a Mach number of 0.96. 

This wing dropping may in part be due to a measured decrease in 
aileron effectiveness at about the same Mach number. On the No. 144 
airplane* some aileron deflection was used to correct the directional 
trim change at a Mach number of 1.4* noted In (c) above. 

(e) . The data thus far obtained show nose down trim changes near a Mach 
number of 1.0 and a reversal to nose up trim near a Mach number of 
1.1. This nose up trim change appears to reduce as the Mach 
number increases further to 1*8. As Mach numbor ie increased 
from 0.6 to 1.7* the stabilizer effectiveness appears to decrease 
to approximately 30 percent of the low speed value. 



iJ 


Document 8, Memo, Herman O. Ankenbruck, Aeronautical Engineer, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research airplane for the 
period September 22 to October 5, 1951, Date: October 16, 1951 
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Thera is no data between Mach numbers of 0.95 and 1.2, however 
at a Mach number of 1.2, the elevator effectiveness appears to 
be about the same as the low 8pced value. 

(rl. the static stability at low lift coefficients increases ac Haoh 
number increase from 0.6 to 0.9 to twice the low speed value, 
and at a Mach number of 1.2, C % appears to be three times 

the low speed value. Previous data hos shown that the airplane 
becomes longitudinally unstable considerably below maximum lift 
coefficient, and that the lift coefficient for instability 
decreases as Mach number increases to 1.0. This houndary appears 
to follow the buffet boundary somewhat end is about 0.1 to 0.2 
lift coefficient above the buffet boundary. At a thch number 
of 1.25 a point of instability was reached at a lift coefficient 
of about 0.?6. 


U ). The buffet boundary for altitude of 40,000 feet decreases from a 
lift coefficient of 0.6 at a Mich number of 0,70 to about 0.44 
at B Mach number of 0.85, then rapidly drops to a lift coefficient 
of shout 0.15 at a Mach number of 0,93. The boundary rises 
rapidly to a value of 0.60 lift coefficient nt a Mach number of 
1.0. The buffet boundary appeara to be constant at a lift coef- 
ficient of 0.60 in the suporoorio range to 1.2, Unit of tests 
at these lift coefficients, Thcjheverity of buffeting follows a 
similar pattern, being more intense at M>'ch numbers near 0.9 for 
a given lift coefficient. The buffeting tail loads at. Mm oh 
numbers near 0.9 increase slightly to e lift coefficient of 0.4, 
and increased rapidly thereafter reaching buffeting incremental 
■ loads of 1500 pounds at a lift coefficient of 0.8 and 40,000 feet. 

(h) . the drag coefficients for the D-55MI airplane are somewhat less 

than for the X-l airplane at comparable lift coefficients 
throughout the Mach number range except at high lift coefficients 
in the vicinity of the drag rise. The values of drag coefficient 
lack the ’’hump' 1 that is characteristic of straight wing airplanes 
at Itch numbers near 1.0. 

(i) . Temperature measurements vero made on the canopy glass, wing skin, 

and fuselage skin. The values of stagnation temparature and nose 
skin temperature agree fairly well with calculated values using 
method of T.n. 1725. The theoretical nose skin temperature was 
computed assuming a perfect cone. The maximum values of stagnation 
and nose skin temperature measured were 200 and 80 degrees, F, 
respectively at a Mach number of about 1.8 at 67,000 feet altitude. 
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5. The pilot is going to Wright Field next week for fitting of a pressure 
suit so that flights above 45*000 feet may be made. 


Herman 0. Ankonbruek 
Aeronautical Engineer 


CC» NACA Headquarters (2) 
Atodb 
Lewis 
ChBuAcr*. 

Navy Liaison* Muroc 
Projects Engineer 
Files 


H0A*mem 
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Edwards? California 
November 21» 1951 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Svbjoct* Progress report for the D-55^“H (144) research airplane 
for the period November 3 to November 16? 1951* 


1„ A flight was made on Tuesday? November 13. Tho maximum 
Mach number was 1.11 at 4^tC00 feet altitude. The flight was 
made primarily to obtain longitudinal stability and maneuvering 
loads data and aileron effectiveness in the Mach number range 
between 1.1 and 0.7. 

2. Another flight? tho 4th by NACA? was made on Friday? 
November 16. 1951. The maximum Kfach number was about 1.65 at an 
altitude of about 60,000 feet. The flight was made primarily to 
obtain longitudinal stability? maneuvering loads? and dynamic 
lateral stability data at high Mach numbers. 

3. The data obtained in these flights are being reduced and 
analysed and preparations are being made for a 5th flight as soon 
as possible. 



o, Hi- 

H0A* raem 

Herman 0. Ankenbruck 

DEB . 

biw 

Aeronautical Engineer 

wcw 


cc* NACA Headquarters (2) 


Ames 

Lewis 

ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison? Edwards 
Projects Engineer 

Files 



\ 
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Document 9, Memo, Herman O. Ankenbruck, Aeronautical Engineer, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research airplane for the 
period November 3 to November 16, 1951, Date: November 21, 1951 
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i/lvardi; * Cal ifovnlrt 
December IBi 1951 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject,!. Progress reoort for the r-55B~II (144) research airplane for the 
period December 1 to December 14 1 1951/ 


1. A preliminary flight test program is being carried out with the 
D-558-IT (144) airplane to determine the limits of flight before beginning 
the formal program. 


Status of Pro ream 


2. Data has been obtained that Indicates that the dynamic lateral stability 
is very poor in the transonic and supersonic speed range! and at speeds above a 
Mach n'lmber cf 1.4. that the static directional stability deteriorates rapidly 

as Mach number increases. 

3. At present, ways are being devised for more satisfactory lateral ^ 
characteristics. The moat promising of these appears to be the installation 
of a rate autopilot to add damping in yaw. Methods of applying an automatic 1 
pilot (already constructed) to this task are being considered, and means of 
increasing the static stability are being sought. To aid in the analysis of 
the lateral stability, values of the V.cmnto-of-inertia about the Z and X 
exes will be measured. 

Status of Airplane 

4. Bo flights were made sinoe November 16 duo to a wet lake bed. 

5. Work on a now rudder locking device is progressing. 




> . a. 


HQAiroem 

Ij/ctv 

Sew 


Herman 0, Ankenbruck 
Aeronautical Engineer 


/ 


cc« NACA Headquarters (2) 
Ames 
Lewis 
ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison> Edwards 
Projects Engineer 
Files 
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Document 10, Memo, Herman O. Ankenbruck, Aeronautical Engineer, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research airplane for the 
period December 1 to December 14, 1951, Date: December 18, 1951 
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Edwards, California 
July 23, 1952 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research 

airplane for the period June 28 to July 11, 195?. 


1. A successful flight (number 8) was made on 

July 10, 1952 to an altitude of 55,000 feet and a maximum 
Mach number of 1.68. The flight was made primarily to obtain 
information on longitudinal stability and tall loads. 

2. Flight number 9 is planned for the week of July 13. 
The purpose of the flight will be essentially the same as 
flight number 8. 

3. The proposed research memorandum "Some Measurements 
of Aerodynamic Heating Obtained During Demonstration Flights 
of the Douglas D-558-II Airplane", by Ira P. Jones, is being 
modified according to comments. The proposed research memo¬ 
randum "Some Measurements of the Buffet Region of a Swept-King 
Research Airplane During Flights to Supersonic Mach Numbers", 
by T. F. Baker, is being modified according to comments. 

The proposed report on Handling Qualities at Supersonic Speeds 
is being reviewed in the section. 

—* .. > O . ■ & - **.* 

HOAimem Herman 0. Ankonbruck 

■' Aeronautical Engineer 



cc: 


NACA Headquarters (2) 
Lewis 


Ames 

ChBuAero 

Projects Engineer 
Files 



Document 11, Memo, Herman O. Ankenbmck, Aeronautical Engineer, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research airplane for the 
period June 28 to July 11, 1952, Date: July 23, 1952 
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Document 12, Memo, Herman O. Ankenbruck, Aeronautical Engineer, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress for the D-558-II research airplane (144) for the period 
November 1 to December 1, 1952, Date: December 11, 1952 
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Reports in review: 


"Determination of Longitudinal Stability In 
Supersonic Accelerated Maneuvers For the Douglas D-'J'iS-II Re¬ 
search Airplane' 1 , by. K. 0. Ankentruck. 

k. Data on buffeting, wing and tail loads, static dir¬ 
ectional stability, etc., are being reduced and analyzed. 


?. It is anticipated that the next' flights will be pri¬ 
marily to explore the directional stability and control and 
vertical tail loads in supersonic flight. The program of 
longitudinal maneuvers will be continued in order to obtain a 
complete breakdown of the stability and control characteristics 
along with lift, drag, buffeting, wing and horizontal tall load 
data. This program will include measurements of wing chordwise 
pressures at one spanwise station at supersonic speeds. 






H0A:rah 



cc: HACA Headquarters (2) 
Lewis 
Ames 
ChBuAero 

Wavy Liaison, Edwards 

Projects Engineer 
Files 


Herman 0. Ankentruck 
Aeronautical Engineer 
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Edwards, California 
October 6, 19$li 


UBORAHDUU for Research Airplane Pro Jo eta Leader 

Subject! Progress report for tbs D-556-H (ILL) research airplane for 
the period September 1 to September 30, 199!. 


1. During this period two flights ware made. One flight canceled be¬ 

cause of a grounding order by Reaotion Motors until the thrust bearing in the 
turbine pump could be inspected to insure that a double thrust bearing -was 
installed. ’■ 

Flight till was made Septmsber 17 to obtain pressure distributions 
and structural loads meeaurmanta at low aupersonic and aubscnlo speeds. 

Plight No. 1»5 waa made September 22 to obtain power on dynamic stability 
data.at subsonic sposds. This flight was made at 30,000 feet because of a 
leaking cabin pressure-seal that prevented going to the higher altitudes. 

2. Reports in progress! V ‘ 1 

(a) The report entitled, "Determination of longitudinal Handling . 
Qualities of the D-558-n Research Airplane at Transonic and Supersonic Speeds", 
by H, 0. Ankmbruck has been jwblished as RH HSL029A. 

(b) The report entitled, "Lateral Motions Xhcountetwd with tbs 

D-558-11 All-Rocket Airplane During Exploratory Flights to a Mach Htraber of / 
2.0", by H. 0. Anksnbruck and 0, H. Wblowien is at Langley awaiting publication. 

(o) A proepectlT* report entitled, "Wing Loads Measurements at Super- 
eonio Speeda of the Douglas D-5SB-II Research Airplane", by 0. H. Robinson, 

0. E. Cothran, and 0, P«nbo is being revisod according to Editorial Coanitteo 
eonnents for lntsrlaboratory review.. 

(d) A general airspeed report to Include maximum Uaoh number and 
altitude data obtained on the D-558-II airplane is being preparod for Station 
Editorial Conoittes# 

(s) * prospective report entitled, "Flight Determined Pressure Distri¬ 
butions over a Seotlon of tha Wing of the D-558“H Reooareh Airplane at Mach 
Numbers up to 2.0", by 0. H. Jordan and E. R. Keener ia being revisod according 


to Editorial Committee comments for lntsrlaboratory review. 


Oareth ft.Jordan 
Aeronautical Research Scientist 


cot V-HXCA Headquarters (l) 
Lewis - Amos 
Navy Liaison, Edwards 
OhBuAsro 

Projeote, Engineer 

■ Files- '..■.-■i-M- 


CONFHlENTli!. 


DECLASSIFIED 
cziy.ftA QteSfa! 


Document 13, Memo, Gareth H. Jordan, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: 
[NACA] Research Airplane Projects Leader, Subject: Progress report for the D-558- 
II (144) research airplane for the period September 1 to September 30, 1954, Date: 
October 6, 1954 
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OuClASSIFIED 
?HARA Oaia Sfeki' 


REPRODUCED AT THE MATIOUAJ. ARCHIVES 




Edwards, California 
October 3, 1956 


MEMORANDUM for Chief, High-Speed Flight Station 

Sublect: Progress report for the p-558-11 (144) research air¬ 
plane for the period SeptdMUtr 1, To September 30, 1956. 


1. During this report period one flight was made with 
the airplane. Flight number 69 was made September 25, 1956, to 
obtain vertical tail loads and stability and control data at 
M=1.1. The data obtained during this flight are felt to be suf¬ 
ficient to complete the vertical tail loads program. 

2. Following this flight a routine turbine pump in¬ 
spection is being accomplished prior to returning to flight 
status. 


Gareth H. Jordan 
Aeronautical Research Scientist 


GHJ:Jr 
DEB 

cc: NACA Headquarters (4) 
Lewis - Ames 
W. J. Underwood 
Navy' Liaison, Edwards 
CliBuAero 

Projects, Engineer 
Files 



Document 14, Memo, Gareth H. Jordan, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief, 
High-Speed Flight Station, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research 
airplane for the period September 1 to September 30, 1956, Date: October 3, 1956 
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UuULWOSTFTED " | 

mbo tiy fe/A/D^2~7tr3l 
ty&XgWA Vi\i£j2l$ ‘ 



Edwards, California 
December 1)., 1956 


MEMORANDUM for Chief, High-Speed Flight Station 

Subject: Progress report for the D-558“U (144) research 

airplane for the period November 1, to November 30, 
1956. 

1. During this reporting period two research flights 
were made with the airplane. Flight numbers 72 and 73 
were made November 1, and November 7, Lo obtain static and 
dynamic stability data at a Mach number of 1.50 at 60,000 
feet altitude. These data are being reduced and analyzed. 

2. Instrumentation has been Installed to measure 
the overall noise level in the aft portion of the fuselage 
at supersonic speeds. This Instrumentation will be given 
an operational check-out on the next flight and it Is 
anticipated that one flight will be required to obtain 
the presently planned noise data. 

3. Additional flights on the airplane were delayed 
because of the instrumentation installation and due to 

a shortage of liquid oxygen. Liquid oxygen is available 
again and it is anticipated that research flights will 
resume the first week in December. 


Gareth H. Jordan 
Aeronautical Research Engineer 


GHJ:Jr 


Headquarters (ip) 
Lewis - Ames 
W. J. Underwood 
Navy Liaison, Edwards, 
ChBuAero 

Projects, Engineer 
Files 




, 


Document 15, Memo, Gareth H. Jordan, Aeronautical Research Engineer, To: Chief, 
High-Speed Flight Station, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research 
airplane for the period November 1 to November 30, 1956, Date: December 4, 1956 
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jjlho tiv tsjpm .31 

a Dais shift ‘ 


R6PHODUCEO AT THE NATIONAL AHCHVES 



EdTrards, California 
January 8, 1957 


ti-7 

y^±£. 


MEMORANDUM for Chief, High-Speed Plight Station 

Subject: Progress report for the n-558-TT fi/Ul research 

airplane for the pcriocT December 1 to December 31. 
1956 


1. During this report period two research flights were 
made with the airplane. Plights numbers 74 and 75 were made 
December 14 and December 20 to obtain dynamic stability data 
at M = 1.4 at 60,000 and 45,000 feet and to obtain overall 
sound pressure levels at subsonic and supersonic speeds at 
45,000 feet. These data are being reduced and analyzed. 

2. Research flights on this airplane are completed and 
research instrumentation is being removed from the airplane. 

A 30-minute inspection of the roclcet engine Is currently 
being made and the airplane will be returned to flight status 
to be used for approximately seven pilot-familiarization 


J$/a*dX — 

Gareth H. ^Jordan 
Aeronautical Research Engineer 

GHJ:pm 

litfn * 1 

wcw 


cc: t.'ACA Headquarters (4) 
Lewis - Ames 
W. J. Underwood 
Navy Liaison, Edwards 
ChBuAero 

Projects, Engineer 
Piles 



Document 16, Memo, Gareth H. Jordan, Aeronautical Research Engineer, To: Chief, 
High-Speed Flight Station, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (144) research 
airplane for the period December 1 to December 31, 1956, Date: January 8, 1957. 
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j p-yyf - 

. (5 fe. c. /A!- 



Muroc* California 
September 13* 1951. 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject: Progress report for the I>-558~II (37975) research airplane for 
the period August 25 to September 7» 1951. 

1. The rough draft of a report cm wing and section loads obtained by 
pressure distributions during the Douglas rocket~jot flights on the airplane 
up to a Mich number of 1.04 is being revised by the author after review in 
section. 

2. Analysis of dynamic longitudinal stability data obtained during 
flight 4 is continuing. Data, obtained during flights 7* 8* and 10 are 
being vorked-up and analyzed. 

3. September 4 and 5 the weight and balance and the pitching moment 
of inertia (l y ) were determined. Also on September 5 a strain gage check 
calibration was made on the horizontal tail. 

4. No flights were made during this two. week period. A flight scheduled 
for September 7 has been delayed due to a fuel leak on the P2&-1S. 

/ 



James R* Peele 

Aeronautical Research Scientist 



NACA Headquarters (2) 

Ames 

Lewis 

ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison* Muroc 
Projects Engineer 
Files 


\ 

/ 



Document 17, Memo, James R. Peele, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (37975) research airplane for the 
period August 25 to September 7, 1951, Date: September 13, 1951 
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DECLASSIFIED 
ijlso tihMDPP-7t,3l 

j^STkARA Dale sfijw ’ 


f/te/fii 


fif PflODUCED AT THE KATIQFUt ARCHIVES 




omsko u- 

I;: 3-‘l‘, .H r j , Muroc, California 
-Si September 28> 1951 


JP -6~tTg^ 


MEMORANDUM for Chief of Research 

Subject* Prop rone report for the D-558-II (37975) rosoareh airplane for the 
period September 8 to September 22. 1951. 


1. On September 18. the D—550-IT was air-launched at about 33.000 feet. 

Duo to a malfunction of the rocket system, the pilot wan unable to fire the rockote 
and had to jettison the rocket fuel. The flight was continued on jet powar at 
an altitude of 20.000 to 25.000 feet.. An accelerated pitching maneuver (simulating 
a possible rapid pitch to high angle of attack during carrier launching) was 
attempted at an altitude of around 20,000 feet and a Mach number of about 0.38. 

The airplane with gear down, flaps half down and slats closed (inadvertently- 
left locked) pitched to a high angle of attack and fell off into a epin. The 
pilot reported that tho reoovary from the spin was normal after the gear was raised. 
Instrumentation functioned properly and the data obtained are being prepared for 
work-up. 

2. Tho rough draft of a report on wing and section loads obtained by pressure 
distributions during the Douglas rocket-jet flights or tho airplane tip to a Mach 
number of 1.04 is being revised by the author after review in Bection. 

3. Wing-load-distribution, buffs to-tail-load and wing-fuselage pitching- 

moment data and control information to a normal—force coefficient greater than 
1.0 and a tech number around 0.90 are being evaluated. The C N greater than 
1.0 was reached in a pitch-up after reaohing longitudinal instability at a C N 
of approximately 0.6. Previous data indicate that tho longitudinal instability 
boundary varies from a Cjj, of approximately 1.0 at M = 0.50 to a Cm of 
about 0.6 at M = 0.90. A 


JHP* mom 



J 


cc* NACA Headquarters (2) 
Ames 
Lewie 
ChBuAero 

Navy Liaison* Muroc 
Projeato Engineer 
Files 



James R. fteele 

Aeronautical Research Scientist 


Document 18, Memo, James R. Peele, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: Chief of 
Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (37975) research airplane for the 
period September 8 to September 22, 1951, Date: September 28, 1951 
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Document 19, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Chief of Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (145) research airplane 
for the period October 6 to October 19, 1951, Date: November 6, 1951 
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Document 20, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Chief of Research, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (145) research airplane 
for the period October 20 to November 2, 1951, Date: November 8, 1951 
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rrca D.|f Co ty !hun< !\ ba'i.rii - tathr rj|M[ . t-d in 

lull "VpiIui n -PiLh. LiJi o i itt UDfPilvu Ciiati LohiIIji^ 

Ot 5-IUt [■mi/la* Hnil'i-ruJi ■'ill'luj.u Itt* ,b.i:Ii oluTii'iri Ilf 

C-.S5, Jr7ii, m:iO Ci^S^i lijf -Sin, T^hnii ir.ir- - |,st;|- r^vl—jn 
; pi: L ! ■ vi , 

_,(ti) !l ?Pt!?iL‘i lisi-i.n-si^iilb .iiPiif Mia (ritiA nf JI^b fli'JjpLni- 

U- ^0-TJ Hcnc^rch *irp i.s i-.s c t L.rvjJ Fiijlit 3.11't. ti -oi:l: Riisbtr 
ol l-.lV, hy Jdbi* H. rsnlv j ta-lrri! ri/vJ^o-' by j-lL'Ilt flirtaj 1 
raaluv Li: ihcL'iuil. 

[;) "ITpniHirJ.n ¥LLL)it lanr-Lriunnta r.' Lbu ■ .ircJyn i J.c 

L.. <!* sc. 'Jjj disi.d.'ul c.tl v-i.- toil r^-juLit Pu'.i; ii r.« %.iui■:■■ 

III' ;■ i" , i:-j irui ■■ rl. uT-H- !'t nL ml ct*:!| F»V 

cabtliri rsvievu. 

[pi "Lift ‘ii il Jr-", M-. jo Lf. .‘J LI.v I Hlfl". D-^Sa-n i'u Kv-i S-zlL 
M>*y l?l«f -I »• t!'C -i ■.•>■. 511 . 1 ? Veh'M *(ii: Kjfi I iru-i) ' , I'f 
/licit limrant Ii:u:ti urn[; Lduty i-rVi-rpT-i In corflinsi.. 
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»_ft 1 j "JSfrBttH ar ¥ln E till eh #nit IntMTil klM JVir^jii 

m :li ':L]i tj- SnhjiriiDi^i-j tclii '-r 

ow n«ch-l di.n S h Hjj.Tr ^in; |,r r[ n-«j. 1 ' 7 


ihl Uuu 
a-s 5 l* ■ 
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lujlt £kjI v 

nTU 1 • ft I - 1 " I ! *■* j. 

iVillJUly. y,.J ^CQiJal 


■rfiaimsl 


fiej rill'll E-nJjiinLijrrtj.rs |jJ 
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iJlJlilfcrjo 

Lining*, IH^ni-Js 


Pr-ij-Bi: t a En^fiftpsr 


CONfSKl 111 • ,l 

1,1 r l^"' 1 , >'■•. . >i ■*> - - —, 
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ilipj Uiu 


ihr i_-_u , fi lT.LT - n i'_ i 

213, "I 'J-li 


inmilinnil Tilr nuau-J ilfiiiit: rSSjuCS* tiEuUr 

tup iv. (2l|,i rciimreb lirplam fsr Ui 

(Jurl-Jj 1 t' - Vil*ST J0+ "?3Sl. 


1 , So Til Mil; PHI” OtliLEOi urirx thLr =»—:i:| Tl-Ji ‘In ■ l.iim sir irfluii 

«inrL—-n*--i-:m linin -.hi lkn;- .■■ :.. j,3: xCMLiC Jii.U PtpartcJ In Ihl 

T-BlOdJ'iC ntRJJi mm rn?^f 1rTv;t: pH-ri, Thiln iu-i‘.i . 11 : 1.1 ill* FiTk-l;|i for 
Mj ctanu niiflitj mu ta'rvi »rf■:[»>; »t. H-EF ?, Un^lir, Cl. >pirvd3 nn^i.ruBi-Vv; 

ttz z:n - _ajzt}d El cHilii nn ni'Lti Ifr I LiifyrT.i\! "11 i'll Llpl lS3l IfIfM 
o'-hJ-i.- 1 r -T-1.'M n if f-n TlT\J-pjrlI r~- 1"iS.'_Vi>t D-3flF5|JftPa f L J- r*n« Ili■i"! 1*>J 
'ififWlfltSm liri rMinm7-frr»>x*. T^i'tairMrf 1° * -Blnd-tunnMl LinnaLLcftLiLsci 

hj Ucurlisa »t«U aim irEtieaJc nAfftii >j:>c tS. -t •■■ h 

%rm n-ii^-n rn^, ind '^dhcsLLc t id. f-clIii&JJllt/ &f JCtllatDff 

•_>hj -*rTi-'r-:i. stupes ^zHTLi^ruTlGrii. HxiflTjn wrTTirrj&l "n? rn-jcsrtnt liii# 
tif onnL^.nn 11 red Till TT..UV It NJ RTTI mmOcml rji/iid 

2 . ]l_ 'sj-Umt fllfLld :! IJIp. pirirrvJl Ittttl ffl5ETlf.iXVllT(i|i 1H dMHi 

PsnBLlilir, % i:rrrli-lu zs._ii.TU - . - -:' - : nt ■ I3 i: i ■ -p. "j■ .s - ■ I'.rElll i;i_s; v*- - »0>s iREILJ 

'did TlLl t* =T*t tz m-uii'l ll-ll df L.-U fUfhV 

n|vtR*i. 

Ti . :trr-.i Lsliiut? mvlIiu r-cn i: I r Jiu lrd_T: -T.lj^r izcnjuLurlal Izz tit 1 J: 
uLb 1 f'lH/n -"Hfl t -1 ^ F5'1 ^ t i wfl iM*! rt“T*¥ (rr^ ill* uzcnlaizm lur} li*±Lnulczr 

--C' .-|| . / ‘J- 1 .- Jiir IIS ■:■ -* I n-r fciCfrtinc I" tl.. - pizr..’ 

■a ter r" :, tJ-.jp it ifliin !Ln'“S L 1 K tr ihtvrf. U r « r l;r -_lv 

’w nT 1i| It 11> I -,-q Sdjl. l_n. pi Jjdl HI nwTuwiM Tnjjvl IwliMl —. 

tltt -In svpt r nw rv- v;er, vri rtaraE -inai.r,: *•, 


I|_ V»rVH|!p ...T J*i* dtA*iliid !l: j»*iwi» In wiibLiiiliy;. 



zze ".K.0J. lk-iul!f*Hj^«rt ll J 
:crli ■ kii 

ll J'T.. '_! ■ 1 -I -T , 1 

injUlum 

Trnfnc'jj rj^ni.ir 
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Document 26, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Research Airplane Projects Leader, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (145) 
research airplane for the period November 1 to December 30, 1954, Date: December 
20, 1954 







KQ* T H.M1™' piT llrTilin* !**»r 

ihlhyzli PlVdl CttPFt, rp- lb* -IIlt; rfriffiFT.h il-n.ii-.i JtT 1U 

|»JKBd BifllietiiF 3 Sn iivljiBft*^ 30 r I?®..- 


Ju L ^nT’.iin'-L;,' i 

MlltlMlItrf 


1i Euinr U.Lta ;m:l>1, IW flight ™r* M-IXmda A* '!> n t 

IhLl JJirtrt., IN fdcilL ■ ifLta <U IH«frf lb l P|: 4 lrr: it l!B ,| V(rt®-[™r, 

Ini * iranmt ■"slit JUdfidftian KWI *3 Id llrfmil “■" ”‘ ~ 

dm wtrV m pnip>t*i *0-1 im *irflO*b» pibt*r*d ("if * 

V *«Ucf« IrMd* laitr. 

ii 1Qd.li LI* lSo*4 lojk *-w tii-taj IM T-hi ilrptinF UlQ KttdlftFl 

Kiln. bj> Lift dim itub f«?*i *»r* ki'.tvr e5*ekri^nn *ii !mhi**(P ib m* 
t(irt3.3a|T^h, icd LN lift ^lcn u«d 1- th* rttm nit" ™ 

t«;ng idxLnjwi lilt until r'L't' ^ W‘F U ’ KttTii llhJl. ELlLltmin^i iilt- 

:;i! i. -n nr pjl-lr Uii IdCOf-iW.l ITS or 1*11 TV-t-TT —ti ifjbjlnn',Lt ni 

■UiKi ]>Uin>l an lh* lift TN t^ptll* # 1 *r*Hw 1 »tJan r^.tniniil Lb * 

T-1-!^. iilkiMliin *r ttu !*rr «« p*ff* lurf attile «si4ti*niF 
fhi.Fi => |nLdli imi) ittiih will h> tp«L ■* ibtaCdk viz* tads. 

j. ■ idLluL-indii 4lni4-it*nd n.m 1 M [wrfnfnFd uii Jim^i i3, Uid 
if(.H-j-.!i.;ji ■■=■ stn iiii to pul liu Ln n!*lit niui rar ftnni 

SnwrtlgiHAn. --1FT.-, rilflU ■■*• haul l*L?-«Tp pmlLry; fcrlULitjLa Qf 4«! !W. 

upr'. ri| th* n-W Ibncli 

Ij. hqEH ihi luuit prtn:ualr IhhQ on IN ti-atT ::K' in* in, 

Dti l^-lu *»N*i »7*i*r4d fiLhiJ dull wupmd l* lfr* | J J« :f thi 

•ttion* KK| IN rim >rf lh» tlTtlfcu, 14 Id Mdrarf In ra‘ 4 rn, Lit* Itbrui 
Lin-inr LriiL ' j rtth U* i9t* 3^zti 0*3 is 1»H«1 wrw*. :n arty Jt ibctln 
■dldllE* |; rail'd dldftWMu wtlh ■t^"* lint* '.n'.illri ™ ttW J lTT'i*JJ* 

[In III. Itpill* WIlltM tldlf tha JViJ) t.v tdb'i fLld Irn baliu roiltlQ, ir' 
[ntu Liw teiLul *.- (wrilMldl pit-1 wia u- imr Tin l* Ni-m 


fcTt-t p If viLi dhuutai nr. pr+viTI* r I.L|hi* 1* bULlmiAf- 


A, n* na.MwiEln i#n •ultlrtj. 
Ini m tr LjulrKd Imuhn ri Aibnnli 
nntin MiWt 

Brtrtdl** 
nprri ill 


■Id! 

■ bd 


ItudLul AiiUlltr ■"■ 
l i iMIlI lD L'^ 1'Jt «F It! 


lovd.nrMpc InihH n iDhTI' Ln url Imnli «r UII 

FS^rt miMfdt iinOdbi mtlvuc wl%h « (Ilf wu^ Ud* n»r4 
, la hat FlHldL it Crt-fll. *-ibii - *tj aC 

!i*.h r*ulwd. 44 "5R1 ™ HftW-A] h 


JFmti 


Document 27, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Research Airplane Projects Leader, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (145) 
research airplane for the period September 1 to September 30, 1954, Date: October 
6, 1954 
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■jKl- i -Ti. IJ i"=i-:: h 

u -ixii in h ufi 


HUWfU&nra fot- lKdh4^E.h LlrT'ln-w ri-i ’*mbr 

Mfljicll rxlJbl-L rot tlH CHfTi-It ^llp ] XfcaMlCtl (drill--* r it 1h* 

■rtLQ! Iteruh ! u i.irti ll. jJ-5-i, 


1» if rLs.-.hta t-a-m itimi *’Ja pTkrtf. LslVtaib-, 

fl-il jja rcri au-t vc - - 1 : im -..- Ve .±i 1 1 ill a: , tD gx : - I - ■.■ ■ ■ l. 11~ or., 

p ~- fl-it-1 , V-rr-® Lla - .-nil -juHi jb 1 rLu:—rat url.iurr -nnuifcoE-itjLrt i>-_ 

rk-ird-tu^luUor. cl 114 (murtmCoa Jot mni row I- mebos. 

;- 7 t j —-”5.1 rlrt -m :pul SI. e-b_i luiLd-iln^l Liu 1 . loll! ..i_ tica - Lu ■_ -.iIT'OiC tdr .En-: ? 

>T7lj: Klw»WW»r^ iiT=rV5.n*te !=I1 THrojjpfl a is os nt ‘J*i mu (Hfl S4 tt-a TCehilt 
--—iI ij y >1 i fNllty nsnLF in tlM >t "'I'.M. Fnfi #re--i-» t-i- -Ilti. ntamrr 

-'-r ni ■ . r!. , lul- Lin 711 r -r-n r,'jl '■ u j .- (---| — 1 L I'11 1 Ell UD , - T pi ■- 11 . tirrlflC Ll> 1-1 

-r-|ryf, rf uV| 4mtrrzmhEitifl 0 >u ^.Su'.C ,H. P.MIS K9 fcBllf, 

n!«!r 'or rf ‘'ll. DltonMlHlVim a-.i:ra TiL-ii, Ur icjjrt 

(mi, 

S. -lo. ■! (TwtlDaaij Tit -.(/> Jo[i--7n-]*r 'iVt-mp pr™ ttiTu-ar—. 

1-Tj.lr, TO roHn-t ill feral Lhr ■a.IiVr'i'1 1 - l-i'I^POlfl ■' • ' “l«l “ 

jipfllFn "-J'-'o -‘ii^ nMulniS -ti.rl-^7 3 rrrrol uji l".!-! 1 ;^* Hbi i!(t "di. l-’C 1 

laffSf- nlIn 11 oLTd-rs. 

l_ i wni', 1 - tfUw WjttH, feiulisd, 'Lrf«« ol fcwti •■i**; -<lirIt iV.cfM 

=1 IP-n : uv-3poud -bkjLi EiMr uiMrOclu---, LOco ‘JI iJn n n 11 T | rT- Z-SSS 1 ] ILriliun 1 r 

ict l.-.-i! -;--:iti Bst nor:., - ml mrh, ri •’.rar.-mlltil ' -. nEhiir :ivl 1 irjMj.ia.Fllu. 
far : usyen. 


ilu_v finiiol 

IflTijrjsnriUBl n*aii^rnii Piflintlr^ 
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l.. : TftGl IhoiUnco-terq I h 
Ifort? - 

.tu'-j r-inlaun. I'.-isaPlJi 
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Document 28, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Research Airplane Projects Leader, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (145) 
research airplane for the period March 1 to 31, 1955, Date: April 18, 1955 
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V H.itX-i 


s ■ tTI 


frJPl J-fS I r'j'Hf fVF-I II 

^uoi't n f :h= 


lEPFTuiET’IM Ter R "w tT"! ilrriCM Pro.'+rti Lr-i.rtr 

=iihjn=t t Ttregf.-i.i roji-rt- rw Ult S^£&-3I flL-5| naaiz-cn ii.rzii.-a r<^ 

t-H- prtort *ily 1 Ln rt^r U. 15 ^ 


1. tfu Jli,’li-n un: pzfz— 1 .1 ■fl'il WLP ilTiJillt ilv'ill Lilli J "Fil'd 
ljczb_.!B Up* ilifliizn '*l Ikizz firaiiilic i-r-irn TSCfft. fid rdckul 

cwi 71 LJP "lid naCMMl rot pilrl jdic Iniprcrtiiui |fij ft*iftlp|_illiii: £n 

-_"J L.!-,.:..M r Tv-rSi'diO tipi r « vl",: if ES.ii u r ^Li—Liuz nh-il-. j 1 U nv OLKl.T. 

abbnr nr^zzr'^i hivg Ijctn rt^ LlfWd WtiLll a. #lfii±lLxiT- losing J-|£ i* fdb-r 
rl&aMU for 030 CLirllJ t!iu UU^rtliiL |irair,-jn, 1 ^-ja InOpkOTliH! atnj) 
Iw OKtlltr-i -Tb LI. Ji ‘.-.r-. i:bt 1 fra lUfn, til l>« foilzviJ by t=jta;pLLi- of 
Uii ■r^TP*i-»to)rai! rMHlt tOit SOv?!*.. 

Hired J 11 r rynllKLop Srij, lriIftLl; K iiLi h *!;.-• nrci r^Inn-TtOniil 
lp«*r hi; llfi ||£ ilrifi dUCJ mr.-aV SiilaLitoil =:=-:-^ ■T.-.n'n' . 

fterwa (XUl'Ii Lml xr-j curraiLiy tal:* 


“Oiit ’■‘✓■oai-ii .4 

JP±l^ 4*^ Fa»s**,l 

.•jj-nruuit! riil ftiw irrfi 



|| HA Hi Itoadyuorurr 

lo*Li - IHDh 

TcS^lii :T*tiIJ-|Ki| 
Pr. J, 'hi.rrrO 

iri lfiin rr. 3nu,j Jr^ 

Prc-Jwtdi LHiiLOOnO 

Tllrr 
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Document 29, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Research Airplane Projects Leader, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II (145) 
research airplane for the period July 1 to July 31, 1955, Date: August 11, 1955 
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.^liij+cu iTtcrsss raooit fur tTJ U<-f£fl- 11 ilMj m eh i-re r 

«Irpl:-uiH Cur L-in parl«4 .’nn .1 1, t.n filial III, lOrt. 

i, lltpBln to mn B-B9 laizwii airplaDC i jc^julruiL, 

■ » * rnull tf J-ji.,-; d^oo'■ naH, ijj-lnj J'irniij, 'era virtually 
soapllinij ll"jlins this juried.. rl . Cf 10 cr thf 3.05 

blrpijim in pmpjir.l iijfi l-u. d^BnlTli^Q <:C itw one to 
-I IjjSCr lotilr-lnf. cr •.-■> I?-¥5^1 tu:L prti l: i an, 11 *ni iwtcd 
:Jli h . T'*k , iii.'l i' r 1 'ir.EinD or LtU E^- Jl? ■ |'. ? :-i::! icl^ctlve^ 50 
■n ^ngim 4bir*o wlU tu "rirjica.. □□ rLJgbU, mra 

-nrfpTQK! vitn tl:u D-'TyH-a i.iM-:i ■ Lr p L riiu anH„ r r.|-,, v -.^. 
Tfnt rapci-t p|]-i<di 

j. . 1 -ilyiJfl of dbtbllity. pinion ii^cc-v jeiuI lon-ls 

‘Jjtd ■t-U.iiUj Jjrl.if p;H::p.iLnjL Taints H*t>rh,ni iiia-ea 

la rcbUruinjr »t ctnitr vj-t jMTdt». ik&uc Jate .-in i-sric 
included In ropjr.ta S*irj; -rnjaroj. 


kd# 3 X**£*% 

J-i.-f. J*H rh* 1 

Aidd^arliirii Jlnpaipph EoiiLUtJ.it 

/n Jr 

E>EJ 

\m . 

|iXT-l 

VTL- 

co i NfclJ, HF^itq-yarta-: 1 1 

b«vla - L.ca 
h'j J.. ilrH n 

Hht7 LLb 1 hcci , Z v.'riH* 
i v "tjjpi3 t Br.pi.:,Mile 
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Document 30, Memo, Jack Fischel, Aeronautical Stability and Control Scientist, To: 
Chief, [NACA] High-Speed Flight Station, Subject: Progress report for the D-558-II 
(145) research airplane for the period June 1 to 30, 1956, Date: July 24, 1956 
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?itl. r ur i"i |u j. L JVJi±j:^iurt vi. LifiJI'I i J ,"r , ? 

fle-biirtt i 

Mr L :r,c Air Ccvinh:;^»n'- ni:tii*L'. tftU 
r.L r l : it j Hfl.LtO~EG.il Air r.-jrm.i T.kni; 
m.i_> li P CtllD 




LN *|- u .lit 


,'.s »i,pt -if Liu AH' mww-MiTjHito.-* ;iJn; *tr- 

f;.jii" ■■r’n.' t- .=., ;b'. jIAl.I ill! noir. r>' r-c L -r vt’-- Vfi -J - L:-E"! =—! I 
■ll-rjiMw-l iuTl U;i W u:i-l s-I ^Lr;.L ctee. ^ 1 c 

icicb irl t.iu filctll tottlc^ ~n ■ - !■* >1 bswiv 1*113 Isv ilj.li* 

■1 ^.^irsisicljr bl,b AJ'.lbuhu, It li ^Hc«.. riua-mtut-v „ riu& 
Itw Hta/uAftq-JiiL -f (Hot acJecy f tint tlL-r .’llftt t* i.iiJii-Sru 
Httii d ^rro-Turt r^i-- 



l‘:Lt PC^CI,U.-D cult PTELITI'L- . —lili' H-Lt. liJ lill Lilil JE-.C 1 - 
ri6:nt bj tjr! Air 337 ill H L -tC.TirrS lUd'l Tif tit’ f. ..LT^tt. It 

t* "i ij .1 | iL^rtrLPL! thdlb t IE Air iVtr ^ *3^11: Ji 

t-\. trv if a- b ,\, r. rjfnL-f ljU □...1 G'n. ittraslfit 3 mviI i ibi'A' 

■ ■f|i.l!.'i irnL. 

fir. A. 1- q- 1 > 11 LnrnbJInSd, IJb IIAUSL tfl Bt iliiPt ps!i*iJ|Mb!1 
iu "1.- iru: iUovj CKitiKi all’ll Iarvi*, Will La li l.%c ■ i-li tt air 
kJa q*r iijTrrfU!. ir-nt^r as. net « IT * i r fH. <■• “ 

i-l'Eatii 1 ■jiuJ-r. L*lri If Abn i:E'j*Kflel ( l at'ili He rIAVva far 
L:ui prbaiurt suit lit llllll tlUTi 


IIjk-.te Ly ^a-nrij 

tIliUifal 

3.L r n li. Akt-itL 
iiiml^tont lAJjr.’ot^r 
PlEl' IlSSfULTLl 1 - 


NSi n.r-i 
.■j^ L; taadfuj- 
[>Pj la Hf. UndrfA™- 

Ca^lFiDtJJTD'!,!, 


Document 31, Letter, Ira H. Abbott, [NACA] Assistant Director for Research, To 
Major General Frederick R. Dent, Jr., USAF, Commanding General, Wright Air 
Development Center, August 13, 1951 



Qrtuiw 4 ? r lj>L 


rmi . 
7oi 

BtaftpOOtl 


Ei limit CWlLUn for JaransiitLii 

filler, Dunm DC jjnwi.iUft", HeWEhiU of 
finix I'iMOzirW.-i rn, 3, a, 

Httr.h Ar-5 


tvr DriDlccwEiL or Eiay * 4 U*HuU'Mmit 
l'fllli'p3*onu* pUot ■jlO to HfUU pitse if 
S-S&s-Ii alrplim 


A 



rmftireiMet liner, jmp- si, 3jBi f nt^rao oiJrsi 

I- 1 'cJ.Il 4£f>l4>li4BlvB it Uv wpotillLi' sf lira 
n In ¥7* HKVi FtMefth, cfa-.iTis er.Snr.wi H 7 Eta irjreku 

&T Unmiblcj in «■ r*P*r=E£p Jptfeer «UI ^^N^-LtOil 

o L amcahi id M£h. tut tfc* n^sniwy ii^id^nE 

is n:t .rtfiiJiLft to tw- plltti in tA* at !«■ M 

Frf«urf*itJtO»i.>. hi■=“>■; ■□ rf Ida miTi04Pr.4H of Itln ihbLIii, 
1 W ‘illl t.U liSlijit l£dMfl Udhi IsmlJCTrtnt r In ^m^lnA 
ulti. Et hill Shi dsrocTuda* thut the oarJcniflTtJnwjit JfUll- 
Kraujim call JfrTtflspSJ hi tj* tiro ,-p*w JlMLlnjil JU-jlpOint 
tropic. Si. HE] UH-itf-ilfOJT, HUtvw ttrt m„*c 

•-'^1 u. l'.- 5.■ j fJ-i'Htlin far this prnirI2& Cter III Un- t-o emu. 

?■* nprtffhMiUm Imw mi iiKlibw 

;C I,.—MiiCli® J- V--5-;i aa -a'. 1 Alii U* Italia of 

liovai .fOMkit it t'hD na?7 praPHad.EC.1 aj.ll, Kith jptricuEOl 
cr li rtiEnirj af Mror.ujLint jel! EdUEL. 7 "iii-ri 'ir-f .-1 n_- 

t*rai OLjgeiui^igot UV 8 lrrilc 4 li*d vus.' iweiiuc* aau^Mstm: 
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Document 32, Letter, J.W. Crowley, [NACA] Associate Director for Research, To: 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C., Subject: 
Request for assignment of Navy omni[-]environment full-pressure pilot suit to 
NACA pilot of the D-558-II airplane, October 23, 1951 
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Document 33, Letter, J.E. Sullivan, Director of Airborne Equipment Division, 
[Navy] Bureau of Aeronautics, To: National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Subject: Navy Omni-environment Full-pressure Suit, assignment of to the NACA 
pilot of the D-558-II airplane, November, 1951 
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«GriIliU iMl Lj-jT p-LliLl :a tl ij« [W*M ClU* lyp.. tliil -chiplt* ftiilf pi 
FLrjnni: fr3. racTjnl f-rjif : wir .-A [.g t!ii (t,j;n.rj TiKiifc'-. tlrpinD?-. 

i, Li. trl, a«il Suit rix {•-,• M l.tcirpVl U Tijr ia O-tSf i.i f.!<[.■ in ii: 
T'111 |= , <ipp:irp p.Jt ujl.h 11 l4f.t E.,h d.vrrtn-J] ^tu i mi tr-.ri#il Ht th * ilE-, , 
TV- p:Lt Iin' l'v7fc rflp !"tJP infT.LltJirt li7nLr VI I''- tra nlvmi In umLiiiii U |. 
ILa IL.3E3- [I "_i| .iPlv»0 frw B" 'JAttf* 1-' x. T-" 1 ? 'Y-i'-'fl 1 ' PM.P Pi 
ullitufiH «r iP-TlSi|iirtal>' li,yx- tb« il*["Y rnq- ±an uHi-i: l a 

am Dj 11, lii, 4L, 31 UcnnMu* J &i plant*: TKU, «L r **=*pt Irm 
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■p-lnr is flntp (w tp Up Inn nT b-Sji-ll m^jpn fiaw,i3- uhvi«l a 

"■;i>: i ^ i j-. r~ i ilaiirruii. rx-JaulLi! Fn di-rf-^r ~*y: pDl dL1 [P?i 

Taciram 3|i H :uf — - PuLjimpuiut LLljlijii 

J. Cn klu 1 li:|uli JJlijhi, LI. Cal. t’Cl U«u t> 2- L ,aJ J ' fa« fTT 1 It" 1 
po-]ri t,; i.: fu-'.i rnuir.1 ul cur Its 3 Dppldi'i-i fZr.Vf 1 ■n'*'il!"h L n 1 a™ 

.' i : 1 ur. rpoaJ r«. _u 1 2 LLi ] ifJij 

4 . Br. j. raumckKi .if liariiL i iart '’; t , Bi. 3^. ”. EWP^TliUri Of Mfli,, 

idle Li ', P. P r LiaiLuy :' LLu ■ h? I b-i— n .■■ 1—1 Lt. Li- Luj ]. ■ Bn* L- 
to ||W!" L . In Lhl Luirini flf til llli' l. iS r-delictlaH tl» |u-uai.’iriiia.LUi. 
did nai'Lrn r .lili prc-rltuu Idi tk. S-IEB-IT. 1H5P W picasrllilud. l+ta«™ 



Document 34, Letter, F.A. Santner, Director, Naval Air Experimental Station, To: 
Chief, [Navy] Bureau of Aeronautics (AE-513), Subject: TED No. NAM AE 5101 
Omni-environment full-pressure suit, research, development and test of; Flight test 
in the D-558-II airplane at Edwards Air Force Base, Edwards, Calif., 3 August to 4 
September, 1953, Date: December 8, 1953 
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Document 35, Letter, Walter C. Williams, Chief, [NACA] High-Speed Flight 
Research Station, To: NACA, Subject: Choice of color for Research Aircraft at 
Edwards, December 3, 1951 
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KpDfli; ruuzrcfa alrpluic BJmnid art lie caniLdprad. bn lb-- bilitib I lrj:i ui 
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rumdijLH r at Uu ilfpEiinu [mi! pruf-iJiiljiB kicllo inf c emblem it, tail ena- 
i'i'i j.*iiII? * ■Uniun bjbHHi ibi bvWJIuLi j vlueh. uui Um (qul 

i'LajI y tn appeal tmaliiF Lid hoe an* -kali eiuiuIbu. 

Li'ELh gjaiiil titniitE, ill lut, uon diptuduil Udjlmj 11* : U.r.b tKj'ori 

rilK^lm Ml kUiLgiU r.E Iln.vl-lj ImmL Fut-Llmr., -LTm kHUll Inth to ilepL^i 

unit p-HU im bf jtttam 1 jtinitt. 


Document 36, Memorandum for Gordon S. Williams, News Bureau Manager, 
Boeing Airplane Company, April 25, 1952 [Subject: air-launch technique] 
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Ae rjrLj-iibilJj c. d iiy E*JS Aifeiult ClMv^Ailoa, * Fralfitr- 

EhJ p pda* na idoptarl. jeLtit i ETinulnc ll-WJ *Ub bomb bLyn owdllla-d Id k- 
fiunmcdidw :Ilx It-L. ri r 1=s In AH ■hiimki i-iP 3-r.,i.0M JrhI urhtoar. lb* K-i 
Tin rrloistd arn (hun wm rubbed !■:■ jairn klgtiir Bpebdi, it ttu ajtllurta-i 
dnaliDd, thm rouLd FjLvri bain, [■imiaiiilsi Ikrau4b gm -lg ubi0H r 

Altar tiH iiillaL vaOCngeec -*r^ lb-. X-d bathfr-iAlt prvr*m r II van 
lhlIDg j that u □D4lT4. r D■ HO nhraiLri lie ■LmUii'l? ir murind.. Qsi cn ^anniL iur 

Uui;Ciu^m Emn *1TH iLlpihuj' ■JLHj.Wu [bam o LLI. n-m. 

To •>»«, hhh« Ilviii l+n nr inn Atr-lapratSwO IUCHp, lm either ffo 
F’OSlu Q-L'il -c i S’TO, vwn Imn irsJi Id Min X«l r Ilycf CiuirLiifl S'. Yoa^air 
JEM toiiiu nun miub. IUiDIh than any aihr a\iaf t-lLijtv, u&] Imy« htrtudmt 
fflhaf Air FVjrea offlcr.!, dii Ctoti RoU AJfttsU, tihd I bn HACA. 


*Vn> rcdnrttlj, a Uj^rnE P3B-lS r idp ol 'Hp revr 'E- - Kf-l y./o iLfpliniia 
■ torui-pj by (ba Navy. i;u mncliled Id.M enu] medal a chn 


£*yw*tan. Tba gsyraitat iiixmUFd ItiHN* lQH, irbWb aitatud 

tba bigtH** 1 dpd*4i feanr raached Dy ejiu, and Ltw bi*hoal all tlcdtn, *□!■ 

Ill 'JJ LDClIdd. 

In tia nun rf Un K-l, Uu ponpam TiJiyin wLIh, a Mriifi iji 

lUcMp >'J dafdi^hflklHv DvI-lottmuiP fiuraalafa. I.mrlajj lijaaa Cllctria. bad! 
htss TcnpcoaHile Ip i mpinLj DpcratlQD £■[ tba H-S9 mcnbii air^ua, Um 

I-l, aad Ida KnacUan fcfdurp racial noglrw Is tba X-]. Upmi roniak r Jna 
nl at daironni ration fll|U lama, tba B- 3 U aai raunEi-uad lo Uu Ain >:utn 
bin ai italo-uaucp dm2 aJI lolara ujm-.il in* dually LtudiJbpp, *SmLk*- Mm K-l 


ifftiA 
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7h* JW nmjf In MimJ ai h *nii^ipLp tit tbk ihTiw-'i'Hj (MfEntir- 

■Hlp -pt Irdiinl fJ ( Ilf* MrUlliL'y nprrlen I K» Fiji’ ,1 Iqi bh“ h^jh-Fpti-a<? 

rfKKrrh, itrplkm pjTnrrtfli Thr PhFrplann w*i fonrl rnrirJ 

hV HpI’ Aircraft Carpnrntlnm, iritti iiia Annin an: a of aicJInlncr; dA:;ipn 
Hqtu rtriun Ihii HAC7A- ThA (iMjKt *A(L noidiofod lijF --K* a,k Faka wM*1, 
as lb* prorurlr+r rrenc.ji. fat] T-rlfnsrr tocnLmn4 -wSJii tvgtird to t^p- 
imnarjl r am;" and irtiLb/hilon*. 

Till /-I tin SiLii.nirtzHiJui! bj I In- NACA, Ikllh f«' UkL iWIxdila lYIpjqfc* 
UlKhl-o nw 1 thf irtntr iininm™ nuL-m rosMirri* rii H !-"= (Wfawycl lie r 

iluctkiD nr OaIj cUyjcEd irtijii niAhtK hki burin iKutrimnd L;j thn CiACA.'Ukd 
ropillln flrndp pthIIjiIjIw JiJ LIiii I ir!'i"ti'y *ml itp BiLUllUJ pt j-vl«K-t lh.riH(h 
JMCA 

whin fi.-wn by Air Titm* pl.L'tP, ■!■■ K-l win matf In mi fecorLorkLIil 
pi op run td dctermliH iso mn ii r-in^i dugai! uid nuxEntAm ilELtodo ici Etui 

’HiU ,TLMJ€i.Uj- S-l (Fay, tie ..rlgErtkOy l^jHJ hu Mil* !«.««- 
SIrni! nr.il ti <1 Ehn CfaLlhKinlnn lutilitfi v4wrp H wduplrr a ;-p*LFJai> 
r/t |U iVJDJllu HAA AH IZlA Hi ill JlLrilJJU OVrf » La] f Until id-'.J AUlllCSll- Thd 
■rtorol 11-1 t>n lm"i i-HipjTti.iJ btr mac* nlLta*. In i tUiUEsd prqjniE tS 
ntFht it inarch hi tnnmnlG »J immiUt q-jmr^s 'Llill tlrvUnP It MILL 
1b MJTtnr and cdoILhuei to caT Un pay. nrrcduei.if valnohlt rcTidtrch, Lnfor- 
irmJnn. 
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Thn |;r1rj- |[xl ilUfor rtllCDd La CfCrillca ■:! Ibe ‘flkcht i-ratF:p]i n[ Oil' 
Li-SiD-a Ljvb l»«u UiH SEN firkl^r 111 M, CDLmtH If ft pJiol, tnd«uJ o[ m 
Havj pU"*. n»F 1** ttJjpLMH- to ir.HAini jm mil 1 IlJLiuJ* p eLCuI »L«b 

U.jL “Ltill Ifct *Lrpfe*? Wh4 anHL^ffld ta fUUTA, tin TtiWhaf «4 FCUbh b3aa 
biu lnsn operated &jr frACA iiprinwJiBl. . , t 

tu jir(*|u■ l&y lur I ■HfHuc.h niitbl, tin L'liiii'i"! J» d'-iirt MV a jtia cJ 1 

;l . .^j-cL ncifl-Jni? M th» MAC A ML;,: - .*B!j"y,Tcr- K-KLo'L irt, 

rjwu-di. :■ urh atnpLe (Unfit Id i ok” bE 4.f±psfil2j pictiiaa: toad md*i, 

&:•l^wil Si. tn-u^da HpvetfUt xnrDdjFCUulc 3 iLb, -S'Ml# tin fIJJii ,.L.il;1lij 
lii ui^fr>«ji ILI , ^i'-?pTi , flL4 , iia wid Lmirir:* allies prr—'iinr: 
n" 'Li:; lor I.l*hl- !&n ItP'-HSur ai»(£eiui La «Lav=l*a on Jaska, uni lb» 

1b« uizalrar Is rolled unkrr ani Wlptui! Lflto tlio bomb 5117 . 

Thu fiui'i _ MUIU1.ZJ u: !._■ □ de■: willi riip., i±rf jirf-LUijSt cbeefcs jjiJ call -. 
oral lorn n£ ton iBiiiuninJTlxllJiD oil nciuk. Tin Irel *lJplt*nr ■ in---, is lv*d*d 
PltbilW apnlil fnlv.nd patef-rs4<lt4|di liquid <W7f~ 1 -ejiakuii, bidrnjpn 
piruMk 1 fcltc a, itaj tmJSiUD. s 7, -.1 - k z 1 ** r run 

-ittn ■ HrL^tlc* U Imld ft mtkcb Um (Ujjfcl r im La ,dl*rpm-ii>l AttWrt- 
knj are lih' rimruh prugrtf |».*ln.-_ ibe ctjt fir tha ndaiknr nkrjiLun?, tb* 
BTfU-i; ur—'.ifit lL i -li cl Lri’ rtaciircb hJfv!k"«. ‘““I di« radar uetj, LccLiJcij 
HJP Jllil 4. f ,n.nrrl-Y dM C-Tt-p AlLLLd.." 1213 JOClllLX., iJw M-*bt faffldU- 'I I-' 
Chi ir* : iyi.i- Tim rjanuiiYtru 10 bo Hucm ma± Iks luftitiHMltne ti HA 
n'nvrhl 1J« iLiim i'hVLAb-C il. PLully. LM mj-jDIHI Mc rniil* I!< Ltu Allult 

TLIxIrl cjm. rs? Icn hte ctirrdlDirt, b^u itAi^u.-a L. bf uia Akf r«c* 1 ;-or< 
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ikini n.L'.frkd JL Ik [□ iilKicrvc LLs Leol ud repoTi my i::k.Ll.iQKiUi«i. 

: . . . '■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■'.■ " « “ 

,-inoaR? QT 4her wiunUnl ftHHimn* iuU *1±1Mb Ifi lh idlct trl the leal rlr- 

CUfli. 

. . i • • ’■ - •* 

Ihr (;iv.-iTl r U moita ui vvih 33 jv-iEltiln nlLcr hji-Uiw i :i av'-id 

. . I . ( . . I"ll . 

1 c- boLltnc nH cl lfrn liquid »nj^a. Tin LaiL pilot tldcn La ths EBotlmr 

■ ■ e.- : ■ l i' 5? !v 

tlrpLuhi dujLji LnkHvtf and LnUial elink MkimlL?, t* ium the LaH air- 

'i : i !■[■■— ■ 

piiikg ut hi.l-vji i i, L4JD rr-ui, to rajla jre^x:jU:in.i hr r'jufl. C'-n'!•*■»«* 

r . r, . . j ■ .•■.I:- ■. ■ ■ :■ ' 1 HH ' 

rni'.c okH;** in bHWmla* najlcort uiito Lnvoivod Hi a Hiatt — Ml* 

, ■ ' • li'f.. ■ ■■ *■ !■ 

iqiHlnir j.Uiuj.rf, Lho I,:;: Blrplnra, it* nitforl I ho £-uiaj cr Pittas; 

- j , 1 il ■-: j.-' i ■ 

ITfpIt III- J In I EFjO JT£UWIi CCGEJ iT-i UU*.1CC. <KXtV .lllfip-asirl Dll' S-Cul E-lflllll Id 

, . i -.'■■■■- i, : Inf 'P- l 

orjirt Lho pLUSl, UA 10 OoKBiim hU4 oiinuto iiiorilioni luUt IlHSI pirn E»- 

: . , i'll I - ' ii'li'ii.’ J. 

ts;□□ :■[ iidorLutr ii:*1hirr uoiii'Lil'pirpLi&fl riYirir i.L.c, nLr 

i.. ruP^-ii, t. i!-fln#i-Bia 

Tim la_ninh, Lb -ttniLly nwc atont JS.MC hot, ?iu' HXurt nJ.liiiito dap*|xt- 
. -r 1 i "1 '.' r J ■ 

jB|f .-; eha r;:i;r||Li ii:L T Hl,:h. Tbp j^hil ELfbi bin rochet -nonboB no huh pd 

tin . 

Ll^aliLa I.f;'Lj - l li l Louoehu uni L i d -j kta* .LiVi o.I^p.-; l i Lr 1.1 y Iiu.. 

I ■■ I • M.o L '■!_ VIi ■'■ ■ (pb» 

Atlir 1*u luH ban tuna .ixOmiGlrui, lb r inrn Itq^fhiKp ft kILIof, IijI imo 

■ I , i, "i pin I - > i ir r . i'u nl Lhd hlijpilli 

■JiirliiE :Jk el hlr -i--i lie -j r>r On r.i :.;l, doii v.rr o4iliblavd. L-srli? th» 

-■ I. 

ljiitor tail '.I Uk< rLI-"- e|i» Air “iron munrt : ;LlI. nlays i;L :m La- Lhi Lndl 

Mrpiou Id TnniStnJrL mifT.- uLpJjI Hdpt un luJLoj nesr, T=|:i, ale.. 

>1 ■ 

ufe. L b-HD Id f irnlT/1 u J.llllpl! Lr [■imu* i^ f jI/JIk' i. L:00 J.JdEl Of tOd llmllHl 
vlnlLiUiiT dvoILuoLb Id Lhd LaoL mol, TUi 1* jrPrtlnLirfiirJij Lie^i-ImMi 
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.i.iTlny tlm LuBjlnp alalia »IW*. (h* (UHl glint IINI :(LIT|i;u(iy Jh, llaLpJ Ulnkfii 
h!u mM> lirlnlu itc-T] ihs p; round, 

Atlflir lh» CUflldb, 11* pra-fllpht jTr^utHt* |u yoH^rcjolLv mifiid, 

Tn« tlrp^ior ‘ n j-h*i:5*»± (wn-. ihn lulmr«rt fI :-u Ip fflnuivnd aui! -dcnl^ptnU 
wit n I'tsc-riLi^n ojp-piJ icj cr Urn ridflircl adntflst rod Uib Iasi pllnl li hstJ 
la CiiCuPH Its r*nUn Ln* nt(tt md 1o in=r«ri |f*cnrti«. 

Thfl JfTPT rn urp Hist LutcjCG C'TIr i.n Imp fieri P Tp-.liiLil-:o Kiaap-a^-r* At 
rtijiruds ire florhed up La A tv'Ln nulUttLs- jar untijitfl- Tliots data, nr* 
tbnc iim-iI Ih* fp^iircU creag !w pUruAng ismd ILlj-nl ^iicmaq- 
litlnp tto l ji|ri»|,- i l|> Iivli i u Lnle^rnlEU pKUnr, t™ l nerjes lC JUftti 
•ueb oh liiLi, o EDHipf4t* A 4 i f ipn. snra ptisan oE rlw ppe^rpm Ip ubumlikd. 
ftw rfiiJiJ tue- then prep)ir#i) Hi Utr innr .Si rftpHw™ momuFtiiiiiDB 

nmJ Uw d-tp I* ANLibta for urm irj- awarui t?1d bti mhkI ur BpEH Infor- 

mUflB. 

ill pJilliLou to tbe it- i end 1 Lwr,i D-ELS Ji aJrpliCT*p, ihn y \C ,'l Hloh- 
£i*#d FN t fcL riPiiHAE rt liLi-1 In: Obr. Ui^rsnaa, dm nuiEi r A Iha folHwbj 

X-4, X-i. YM1A. imi D-aaS-l. 


*P<il a r JHiS 
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CUNTUUSSmi •“SO' -TO 

SECt'nm 


^vjiHsi ■■"♦llfttiiJ* 

Jhugut in i i 


r'idi i 


■EijLjirt' iMHinri* UiPJ»- *F MW WB-HH-4 ™ill 


null 1 tf t - Un^ji : >.i rulj LL. l“5?l i: j A.: 


3 + A» m.. In LItt -ihnm 1 *+t-ITj -t*n TUinni r^T IJw 

rt?«;nM:r kr 'ir Hia-a'.ini ".In LUS-Krt-t! rv.L-:L riif'.ln* kL- luaniAPl \inni 
4TB JlrEEtUrf. TTinn! *T" 7*' msniir.n fur Uk wd at =J rl*r IF.tjiIi 


T.i - 

. 

C — 

|l 1-fc-fc 

JNaw 

Ut^ 

P*l 


S™ jm 


lk>. Il- 14 m'-irl Vtnl Ll.i ilTij rf :bn 4irvf!ikl fttCttB -. - 

Ifcat rill] bt noilitc ' fvj 714 [►—j3H--C] lllJ>trCT Tilt I* •'■' ft ni -■'111 Ini 
; mihdM| t-Lnil Hit nmri rfliLdalil. it Um n Hi ant Nt-ri UnA I' l-i»— - 

YilVH nlajp, fcn k ¥ j, ClJknluTIrivi, '»wl ri ■ ■*5 *jkiL iLLiei rf i.' 

vied luunl 'J itlj LirJ L(-iL- UMT* uttk *a:r*a Jil^aJikdr 

Ibfl p—f3»-rj IH:. ufl fll-lm* kill t.j- UeILhI 1-2 a r»:JaiT KaHli . .. 

p-rfr? r cf klrait "1,00 P in !rr_rpw» nT prnaE Id. Ihn L!-ml L>f'. I*i‘~ 

Iha nil?* Wirrltb p«Fa±L Ihn uTtiimid 4 Inin Jtact ' j f 

Ir.lrvrr *f oWit l.K. Th> pj*r«™ (jf -—5'f«— IT (Ho, UKT j 1 ' ' - r==r ~^ 
ilrp-o™ mttmt- I k ettltettiOn M> iL - Ln_i ?l:lih. nJ>J ijl EnCkfL- ll '-*■■-■ "ip 

■Inc «c ilin ait'.ch-wi .'! f Lm fjr rmdLLLrox • j ninru ru i n■ :J >4fr r"-r- l— " ' 

-n.hr act gl'tlTGM* iMJW-Afrl S*ir,int. P Tfik rnl-n'kilnni *L ihn hJ?haF- ^ '- 

rigch rndin hi Lit iLrna io >h i|js: llaicVlr. ti*eftu£iEi r.S 3fft» ictfl '■ 

(fl JtOP'- HI 4YfelLfelu.( B J - i-'d • ra-ciU, 

! hj _ ~>m 'JLIH inttun u f a -ivEfirw lull Tul Mr- fLJcl Jir , tl . 

■krtrtlj Lir.m%i«! ifJ ■crTm.mUar*] kltl*. i!n Ui* JMJ0-1I 4tr- . 

idfc. 1WI Ln 1 ll■ TCJlhl SdtFk LnrTUfin In ... 

Ircrfmn Uh rri:?: r.iLiinr i.i'U.Lnritlvi i.'t: 7hj(luAi3 (4‘ US 

kL'illbikJ rii Lic ph-THlriE th* tank rjr.l-r Ijccbvninn Mikl'nli tt 1 4bih i mm 

TOriOT Ftrt( lL' j -i>T■ Jt>-| 3 5 OkJ'Fki fill y: inmnnl. Inmnn In 

,tw LTircnC nE Llv uly 1 n. Ll:r ln5[*VHt In pt-r' ■mK! 

ran'i. lirr Inc ‘jp ici.-mi-' Lliru* V.H.JI "rioft->rl '.nrrn>n« 

¥-» niLLiCJ cif 'Jin [»—‘SS-I—]» t«H«rsll rp'U r’. 7- 

rf. . jrf 

t y~ fr t r - 

■ w** ii i 1 ■ * 

i/uli+p r. VDliW tr. • ■ - 

3*Lrfi Ml Hlib 9|M IJlr-i liMlMl EiktLdL . , iZ-,. 

,j.f JCa+£■— 

— gonftorntial 


■a”tiBQ fr 
■ U." 21 ± LJ 1 


™ GOlVFIIIBNTIAL 

SWllJTirV LhfthHHAtlUM 


Document 37, Letter, Walter C. Williams, Chief, NACA High-Speed Flight Research 
Station, To: NACA, Subject: Increased thrust of the LR8-RM-6 rocket engine, 
August 28, 1952 
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CQN Itfcffifr fiU 

JiKUfkLTY IhJUHhVAllimt 


UlLrTrrJ.. 
vurmcr Tj V!l' 


flliljprtl B*ri"F nrl> 11 rplMlv Iktpnl Hf-itlne 

:, !ir^r~-J7n< ;> TBirfrar f—-■ glu.'. 111 -,*, -i ftTTJ! 'Iflfofl |iw, :r. 

155? ,v.'- |f|w 

lb) %?r- far Fw*om.h Htp-tt* 1‘rrjFzLr Lnfei 1 ..UUd 
Qt Ivin r Lii lEKl JMl ^ 

[c) lEFt» JnllnY Ln Ldb “m- da'-aii Mn, 1?i bft?t HOH* 


1, Jin irnnr hii LJie m|nlt JS *J|'fpr- ',h': 

70: dllll'. OllU QdL’irri r L L\- vnLlrr rf thp Sbl+nKh 
jBfrJttqr U 4Wl 11< iT* lfn*«4 hpnrtn 4 Am uf ttli 
dlml .jane iz_ IV Tin IbMli vtl^+n . tvi KLlihi la d 
t.VtJ lirizVi-o rtn n 1 T|J ‘ ‘FFH™ ™-pnrt =" 

pl'juu Biitrxld L« xtllm! Ui nw! ~m h~ ■■ jh rJilw iljjSAa 


■ 2 . So*fLn< Jtnpo arn Jjj Wd. biltri* 


■| j^-Lj rnil 'Lain "ji ill nr “Ab [l—5#—IT n l -Y| , vHb ri i 

■Jbria f— 1 .J 'u to In * vY.iT-iJ Into* «i".F In FirnnUir Util. ntrertlu', 

■ tnm Lu LJrp m -.fc, H5HI IRfnij i;u m 1], Ail Lhu pLi-n. 

: .:n.T|.flr.ni! tea ioij* nr t« KinVJ p* Ml*h *1* pm»lU 

WIKtlT* prnwl«i«tp ip'-ilp irbttfilLfti trt- tnfil0"iT» 7' 

Itu Ujjr.HH *? li rfiiB iiTlfn Id Ildd 1 :c * )J,-:l htil^iL :omJ off Lb* 
1G0CI Trijirl It* dfm( 'Mtfl' tttrtnrtolF r*i1oh ifl;J z»ir Lbl ■ 
lUTTLculnr nb-iz* xul L^bln rar tFcljj*:. TYVM 01]1J TTnalKp LIh 
■(H< rJ i'fi fMJC|| tfcr jffvjr.r irlisn Aw MUb aV»<*> W 
il p:i zr diilndjlh t* JVWj'Iri ntmtJflPt' =mjr.U ftJJ Iji- fteTHM Eli 
LIm Iiqildi I “zfli uKL (bvF. II yiu|S Hpfm r UiVl iln o^vE’fJ 

pn^-nia nbatdd !:i ™t1bvu 4 ai il*j Tun'] prd pamlbly ■ 

^Hir(.n£ FFhrTFi Id !*i ■■! up utlfl till 9U»&1 Ef AnjTOiOi''■ I nr ic mtln 
thD il-rm Hftlgh T^nlr» IbiTH&r ILLLni, 

I'p" h --il.l irii Dill ]fl^jtkj*llii 4 l JkitlMhj T? ivrpL-ilzn 
4lrr.L<=n:. la i r .itnl Jji Ibi jrS?''. r-T 11 ^ Ln - h " Lra’.H ilk 

4 back (a Vajd-a L'J JiLltliill fITiv'.h tf mLwsO]«v nn lln 

inrjlvjltrill nLohJlILT Frri eLjiLJJli' EhinrV-ClltlM ’ll tlW M5H 


CONFIDENTIAL 

£tfrtnjT¥ iSJi'OJffifATion; 


A5&JIFD 


Document 38, Letter, Walter C. Williams, Chief, NACA High-Speed Flight Research 
Station, To: NACA Headquarters; Attention: Mr. Clotaire Wood, Subject: Research 
Airplane Panel Meeting, January 2, 1953 
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SECCTTITp •'iRaspifl: 


L TULA ’LL*. ndTjliiw 15 L-.i'r* Lomd ,’cr 1m tut*,, LliLa 
■ “ lino Nh I!IT'JK *dh»aai-Bi! I n ha ruod ftK- th» 
riUjUf tm-ta. J L lu aMrriLJt^il fc-hll, tfrt |wh] urrtfrfi 


Fiftn^Pn] item tm-ta. 11 Ju ai%;riijd.vl T-hdl Et tflf Iwn] rail'll 
* nwl.™ bi aril of -mri-AiK! d*air*n rw .i’ivs.--ioi :f I 

tmiiul iniUM-ltty of outrimtry atralanw ViTi i iln \mrii 
■ftortlTinE lihsfth nir n=-rtirj- if JUfflli IL la hpt ki'-.HUT. lit 

r iL» '-■™ vtl.rs i -Kin T^SS-l-ir IIHSi If.fcJ Till I*. nra-LLiVL. fh L ’ 
rU*trl iu LI r I*. !,.. dip-urn Lida bill mfT n ■ ! hi.r. If at tuna I n 
T I Ifih- 1rn“-P nr (rnJI nminJ loTiroa ! r i r I i [ f a i- -> r auct nr tl.h 
¥"?1i ]L0d lx vCOTilflfl-Fd I* Ira M, Tlx 5-b (I.FT-la.'.' |R h Tun 
pJQdCaiilVu ru d ii airzh YPl.lo'r in that I Lli'lilj , ,,, Lai .-Mail Kin 
*m&Ll SaLa, fn tR# Aft** '? Vai.r." nT nupLj jnrr di*ia*i hpanm, r, 
R3iefi|p-r,,|i-.r ptre^ M *» la nnul nJ Ln arnrrr3ip|- Itod-I firiitl Old. 

I_l -rmld >4 fiiaT rotl ■ r -_■!■, rn-Trr.r ta ^.|Lil.|a iln aVomd i -£ nlr- 
Ki-^n ot an =a»il (In'-l In, "'-5*' to -JalidiE liajjjj i= alia h. t -iJ-= 
Pn^rrtn n Ht- ui r±3iim- li F=ra—Tit, 1.4 r-T4>7l|nl j £ USF^'d 
n.|iaiT. h ail* net-ml J£-S i* IjiJ-j- laaad lj Jib Air F#rti -rn. a Hun 
’1 ih-iln. Llrn an! u|anr,j* 4 ji L . nf 'Vr.rrrli dlakllitjf, 3- ii 
LknL -rnnlocl? ‘r Sil-j Ml jL Via ii: Fuii':a la Lho |hll [h*T 


fn^lalj ihn] r ftnr-i l£ iyi a l-.ru! £■=-., hr.a F4 7 f ultd 


iL eT 


ijiiHlt ntattiltyi Lqjhlh; 1 ( 1 * alrttlabo itt*t Ln HHi>, 'Ml MnMlIt 
M7*o.r bo lu a fa ui I iur-1 a .-nnujiir, *!n» Lh* |fj F flhlf ij n a.il D 
r LaLilll Lj TV-.yr.n nuU !jr I =; 1 1 .-sir *iu.L In ln*n JiTl" ,m.L Lb 
talT^ dvnx bf HHA 0Y1 '-hr 1-5 oitplahr- It Lh* AS P F.info ung- rui 
1 iin-'l-.n. duiV J ML"r:: 1 Lf tn^ulqlno, Jil p mjrt ««£•> b*LlH.- bi 
*«rt>*ilL*iri nr a rrodurtl rv: Lj-pa Him u ™ani=}i *LrTdWM. 

Ih n.Wllli'iTip -Ini *Vb*T apaolTLr Li.la uf maamo im mi£ 2 <ipt *4 
lor -.!di (--!■ aJrilAJi- Li d*|!9fi U - La rtarwi - ;, 

(t) Pfu:u.nano-;L tf «n Mif bl^lObb IW adioJiroSort 
linFibndlru.l 0-l'rd.]I'.V |HftaL. i i-aqmrL naq r-Mla In- UCi IlMd- 
TO-i rtflTi if hi'^'h Ui La.a.iT^t: .Ilnl dJr* rtn1«ti L*nliL- I IuITii raino 
t-aj I luf ■ nlrtrl L*rP- I'■Hi rf tn F-Vip -a I h~ai.-> f-Sh LoniLI JItoI 
xL*hEllLj n*ll i.Litlnid Tt- llil* n-Lpiip han naun rpe» RAfA 

nrnr| 1 11.1—,F f" ob iKSp TuriuLi nn «:njv irv dlbOLaol-jo 1 *- in 

ur 4 tr* 

;ri> npaTV (aTII ■rr^ t'rt for Uin ll-M,T Bll7liintr ilnt* 
Lilt IP Ln m rvl(|*KO :( *L ■ I -r: L0- ubLal-n part* nj IT, rEXi lw.1 
kaaln flnr nrtpfprA -if aln 13-ii flljrll LajLr at Tj! r-.pl.. (ZlitlaalUo- i 



id Li mdlu^i TO ibe aj^uli- ii UB * nniSamm] ijuvo, it 
li raT»rt»*r i*:*t LI* ^trilprara mi jr:rrhHi an th* rotMY^b 
Bl-rplnnap VLL- bo rhiap. yVIL imKT’dtl-dJ? In hLueUJi 


CONFIDENTIAL 


niCl'Hir. ISIFUFMAIVIS 
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i : L LJ 



niTTCH nrawi 


taj.jji: ca-rs omitiaiki taiiis 
EUSIM5 ’■! HI SIBSQL 
tflUEJM. WUIi 

■DlU 




2? 'ITT 175J 


»;»• Coi-tan: Hsrlw r„ li L, M013/DH,, VMI 

la: ubinf. :•■="• bu uff ArnuiL 1 !i''il r 

Cbtjl nSStrtB in 3WH r^^urt -rf 

n-FC {*J >0" ?Lr 4t-rikl ter Y h^i 

1. IB C-’flFJJ »TO* njtfc mjDPF-irir ( 4 ] « XMimr-t im rih.l-irL FlLettic 

lb htreby mJhUVvkI. 

I. 1 t>t«.] t'i fr'.'-n. {TJ Ql^h L j< pit j <n trip 

n tot*! nijL .1 Hub of alwV: !‘H!> B-jJ Fl)[]ht. t* 

rS>- ibfzfM fz-ju :is?F.' u 3*K. ill Qiirvt* wr# nr*! 1 *: tT <t 
IhiL him vLl lii 7 jj-.d t-_=i:j ii> -J). uiTi J 6} npi f3j, i. . 3, 

L^-ninfinli:, Lm Kica jUnt ™ trr tkjM-l -.. NujHr-vbDRl 

nLL uliit ifelKSc outi FiLHSllirisjtL'.:r. tr- LiJficbrizRticn Lululllri 

rbuittliij tin iid iir»rt rr'.irr i: Dull CJ LRlrli !!l nltn 

■flnt IRC . Art Si tISt E-£9 iTT-r #P "KS jzJ intpMl nitb 

iKtiiUK liu tbfl ►!■■-: ill -tbf- r,>i:iz 1 J . 

3l Tt’- rjmL tp ri ljj:3i wm in klip Fli5 nt.ifij !,TJ:nrwrw-.ic! 
d . T -3i!. its gniLnr ii vUliieO kn tin llotcv \S'JL) r rh» 

rirjt ELlEtl -fill: BfffiT-tJj ,-bt |witmi-i*| Mibb Lin Ql^ tT:". tt# 

B-?J bul.IK Uric >1 *iCJli » a n» r-bt-L DiMtatLsc -J. Ljir fillet 
pin tnnciL^ iJO, djulnb. 7iLi fl[£M. bLMl'LMl TiUn'Li. nf 
-liMklflf pjtr.r .n LiizlrmrlM 1± nLlil ifl. ‘rUTbfi. S(IAJI_-rr.Uu 
b]K Df nllitslf Bk! rnoiuLiLur-iJ Lu Lb 0 M biLI-JlWI <)»=!+■ 

jKf KRi mi bhn Jbt OTClM., 

J, . -Ills .mini fJiLll -n- |C,ni.M& f™ 4 inirsih u« TCyMO r^«vb 

Eu 1 1 ■ i T 1 11^ b i r Ji ton jnt uAl TiMi-Hl R.-iln» r IL-btsVtJj 

Mjj J —IE It- m Ibb BS) dmtlnpnJ cr-mhln rujL Lhi ilrbp t: ,-. 
iLOi- Rh Rb::', AfilOC firt. Tl« rLJf=t [Lnb ivi Uiil rLi^.t 
Dflliml ill u umtl nssbt 1 1 Lrh *i Jl ((Oi Fnrt to n TiluS Of l.T 
riant,, ta., U 1 L'ulull [I thi» JCM n DiliU 1HF Of altoul 

0.9? nh* rtum'. pn'l-JOC- 4i ^ibiUPt-Ini btJ tlM F=bT-i i'll 



Document 39, Letter, Lieutenant Colonel Marion E. Carl, Senior School, Marine 
Corps Education Center, Marine Corps School, Quantico, Virginia, To: Chief, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Aer-AC-241, Subject: Reports of flights in the NACA D- 
558-11, October 28, 1953 
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L^biflED 

fyifM Dm 


nvtixiimtL 


ti&trp 
Slur: m; 


S*j5 TLLrH-? IT rafj IKHM, i¥y«t aT 

Oh mf J™ mi iRispiilutl ton' k. lirifcT : UhOiL Ul Jitttalj i:lr :: 
t O.PJ] iiki lCt*ritUHli*l be Bill, LeL ciia .1 ' ■- - in 4nr,j--jh 
tUl T i" rjii rift®., Roth fliuhl iniTtdt. in S-nwuilan . l^-fcnOi ! 

LD>k ( 4 i LkIu; 'J;a in-lnn.-? r-DMin fir fEWf In tlW PW-JUl!. 1/1 L 

£■ ■ 4li ru«!ii MI iir.-tir n-.; mnrtuf, 

j. Tie Lhii-fl !ic"iMdO.Lil r.Tin V Vd iliO lOJt fllgtll in 5l4A r 

tin li-zrnrt. :irm-ml hr reatnf '■’■■Iji ,'?■ thrjt ’jjOW- r«*t ■■■] n 

C’ju.uin hLieVLb pi- In ;jumIi t|i{ pilpi r^n mi *f J 

piick =.=i=li m-iunlni] ehtt c T,n.|:f p& "J;* 3 /r. tnn. 

la Lin ti'hin mill irr <;■ s>:itL l^DOO 'ivii TiK ■ [CKO Tip '-^innt 
ini lun-nil SrnLULl=E iiruJ, Pry, QSih! TUe- ilKXttd. ill iii 
rbd fail ti»± j'tkiuinmf *nd >.r<i "-7F. lnrdrrf r : th 1M D.5S4 ..IniVlt^ 

"■ 7S'VR&ldd h JuJrJLtiin zjy|cii Sut: Lri LIv mini. 1 *•■«; 

¥ 1 * iutV kiKTun'd IUTUBi CTUeM Udn lM trr iini YlnTT 

iLjtiOir. LhiC point r_-j: lla pilot 1 1 nu^Ord;- Jj, S-L- jil'i-.i J 2Ji 
Uni IpnL :lj, LiiLi lyrlnn nil- lifro Lmi ni llLLli _ih rjrl -La 
: 11 : r[ni Vi- ui Lima ilia r n- ■. ' n- ijni^Tpl fcom rei'.Eliqf ba= 

U:u Ei—3"v lu/pi s-jiLiiri to ilc,il 1 1 L1"■ ■ if I iv D-3$3 j.-oiHa in; Ri- 

tinttji - 1 n- r|i» fjj H-WOo/VU 1 +-,* j-iiiir ri'irt l 

hill pat Kr,ii.- oii-jirv'' ill* i li• 1 * 1 , plseo itrtrpwl to lit 
ui i '-Mi.l llhimz. 

Mil tlrrl ExzurliJ nJ. n-Ejult ElijrTil Till] null- -ill- ii.i. 
d. v J ii #LO., >n laimi m :nli «l itAli Jil.WH flit, ihn 
rnfi»r. nlunjuri llfhtnd atLiuPj iprr U:» ii:Pjj 1 dPlni-. “IllInc 

i SO ¥kiq(t Lin -iiL-j pljcinii thi i- ii'.ci lr t-Hi rani 

r;iu J it Lhn hiui-t u£' ila --] lzi‘ J.r! ■■ ■ PillCt la^AkW DPC«4A 

1 hm-lmil Him □ ' HrlI nru tu? UlOj OOOlildm^C .0 

on K-uiwi hrMEiii' VFiii^?' JliaMflf nhr'i«nA» *E" “ tu! !nt r 
Ullus- tin l-udut fici Tn.’- rilniitO^ ItW ditltitfi m* 
ft¥i at«a:- iltii W.t IMV-1-- t|i*i rrlTTL«;p iii raLI^ m tin piMinw 
rib lin i*ii. ?Jll 1*0! JhTU Sl-WEttr [C-u 2 01 I ™ Jitjc; ! Cnt-Licii: 

r.uz iniii On tin OiblOVit l [Inipi'.lca otn *=} nSatijlia t.i= Til ni- 

=pmiSl*l Pr InLUInJ rll lift HI 1 ristl 1 -- LlMl ::=lii :nl Ld 

:-.c j; I'-.I I ,■ Lautraiicd. Ttib tj* l*an tPOi'?* - t: tim Imlna; fall 
IKHII ■■;■ iln/ntiJ! JbllbiLij in f-jll RMt in miM ■■».• iH nil iaajul- 
iLnL- if (is:. Lin liiorifta thSP «fi£ ull 311 r. 1 ni 7 .-nnL fllikli tr# 

[HM rl-Bpi —"f. itr^ liHpa l -iMh tiB pCL'ii MLnninl root iw 
7L,jXfo fat 4P HKfu Ldii id" LU-lttrt* ypt l r l fc L r f HU nl ib- 
rmiuibL-t:l KftPn iL7tlllB| UiJO nfll oonl.-i rji ilL'i. 12 L'.i - .' ■ f II '■* 
=k-t2i±I<,iiLlr mild hn¥U iHt tbit Ivr.lfM W itanluy Will- liUlt 
lint- riiil! it"-- quti fn!. -r l!:j£. h.-li!Jf5 li ™ 0:1 Jj; si 

-__i hLL=11 * .11 * 1 y.Tm vin■ . T - -ill .1 liLd h' (Sfl '' 1 1 1 

lUltml .1 anr EE-nl^fl : f- ■~‘ i ™1 -“■ *1 tib lf^HT iMl*a:|ll 
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flur-Ji ii Hilt n.f*: ns* 


. |Ji«!i- iKCJir.fl :iTh IlkaJ tG tC + dr. tiled -■. K'.'uia JiitSll lip uL It 

■ ■■I 1 ' ■lLo.-n: ■mi.’-. Ii ■■i~ j_s prxuUniil ^ 

lH-i- *1prird IdiaHiOJ ddlf ami 3.% It.; w- LiTnl-Liz till lL-.-_ r.-.iii: 

+H» ip4*-.»el. ■■<! 3.I--I nc »!«■ rc-*".Evi ?■«*> iImP - •■. I!> 
try it'» **** it in IrP nr IK aril. Phj Lrr_r . 

(lT.E-.Tfin .1-t,,1pc ni| -nn in utirr.t ■/?>*• rnt*. 

■E 1 , Tin Sdtanl all PMfaft JJlgl.t bat- flij.ii Lit all r-Wr-’C-W V 

Tin - IrUL Bill. ajhfci* 1 Ufl aanfl TaB-jlL-n. Vut.1t alt It Lfl-J a/t’nLltPl 

■ri bLUJL Tj/Ha Iht4. 

*, Itk U:ir 4 pij tnclll ni(l-r fibirtfll cTI a >jt lUItflltlV 
Ifi 1 >(t til* l&iiLtJ a* -.In 5 -Hfi. i.-. l:w *1,1 iki-tti i-l/inii 

ilH nrwklni [Tin In un nig^t TAtiM* tlsu 'iTninp Elf *ln 

■"■ 'L 1 - 1 Piyi Lt* 11. :l: ilultr thin ElfflllttKl In«rfin.* ■!•* 

I.J ULiaJ lL ifcaiL Ll’-T IheikI L fj.L Hi. it 11 TUUlL JL «nj 
toalatj, LIib Itjt rjr: lLhEJ u., j:.J Liu L--1. amj tilt . - ... bi|p?(f_ 
L-liimh -atn anda JL . 1 h-iari It..I.- 1 .> - 1 1 '- tizn 1 4T r Lli - - r >1 
1= III jQOti |ri.ir I t- f 11 11 1 L“ t^r, TivLl mb tuitit' 1 1 1 ; !*■ UlLI ■ lif 
kjtri fir 3 .-. tllafclrCC It I.U-i'f ■'-Cull ■ WlPtlinr Dtml^r Hin tcialmL 
rfj frtai -alltrk. (Will all l-h-tal." Its. illiPti-vh 1 LpvJ-.ii J=nxTly r TVlii 
Ltal U* pLltfl td niif nl flA V- thf -ntjnjn r;i*fc 

■ „h..i..+- abida Tilr . 1 F 3 I 1 ntl-i-a Lilt »\)l| Hi 1 TApt.-J.fc in 

tuTtal ■!■ ■ix.vintnrii! ial -iiuiUti.. .1 fix kLUfTi fizz BUP" ptai-trtn, 

Jq j 4 p iii".T-* 1 1 1 1 . “. th* rmicaLa ttiL ri . -- J J . ' ,t 1 j 1- L'dtjL JSfllDdv'd- 
dlL-; J -lfl.’ upl Ll> . IIU.LCJ Ih.l UTlLtaEtJ JL rOnTiTNl |f| J .hl jTfpl.-TiT, 
□ Lntanq ifadjj^Ud id tilt pKJIIT ■■< I3P pph Lkf. 1° JUB uT 

" , ■, a f.J aL Lqliio! | it lad En riHIVV fCE-C'Tflh fltia. 

FJ, Tin r-ttn-Lli au na'i fty 1 Ihs LLB'I'n* r.f iluI- 

f- lj nriFiH: Li DO L!n lliL-J Cll£SG U>, >-7=1 IU iMTnl ‘-ta nLi|rl 

l‘»rnr* «nl tiba :I f in ml-.- it I'-.-l. L-iur.ti. i*-_i aatk aL 

alKdi 3 a.cn; ml Mb DM rl.cj ni l-jTi.ll a nu SalitatDU. Stimt 
SS-.WB fit* *1 Tfitnh pffSqt b^uJl.Ii^ m ido. I'iTEr^ tfcii 

* h l n l' *>.L> ■.I'^ii.L Gb& Lu u .A £ b ■ TPl^lsnf’i 11+ ■=“N- ^nJiliiL ibW: 

al.,*—tn“ i-ilth Lin fi.:' 1 an- .. .jl-l- JC S-JCMril . T> -t.iJifi -a* 
lucfcU lx tin muLraL LhtIU..-- JJtiyr Tu fiiJ itti nx aalTafin 
Ban TMdB 'J n'xp lilt dtimy-Jiin N‘- J _h t:* nLinrrjrj L(S Cfcny E tt-** 1 
t,;- 1 - .TCLtVa L&tffdnt.LVr. Tib- i’XfcT^n .-blliaL I+T* Ejal IlitC tip 
Has- (.IB J'ludJy al a'jUlt i. T 1 P 1 l;.i. -rnikuL. i|-I 'jtt 
laid Viy dim -a 1 -r. ' L' J; Lhn full at iiL^irt- Jitaa-l tkcl'idi. 

►i7l iin. 

30. Hit J±P,D. t-d lirt L-a ^Ll4 tui nail **= ^ 17 * In'-tr. 

.-JM B-ao 1 Kk ti?r aL ipmut. tsaa, SIm lauje-h 1*1 T S s# pi. ■'-■i-l 

■: ,.££ r±ft nr-ri f-Up M=*ni.-aii;L‘ ■■-• Sail tft '.^OCZ- f«-L at 
Tl.t p. LHf pipr.-mr j tajUJlT ;?TlcaLat aUrt-JLh Of 
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utLUSsitrtp 


_GtFOj: fLLjpdU L. ci£i £-;SJ-= r t.aoc". =r 

n " F . . ... * 

<r. t W, "j if ’+ to thl# /t'lr 1 ' ii »jj i [cobi ilLf; mvi 

tk« L.'it at*L rar.Olljt.ii-.-j pr-p ■ '-Iel, [“17 wr-Till -I ly uwr£> t h 
■ up r. L Lhr QUmtna, iirwuwr, -.■■ |b -Mr pjbnl pfupIVEji 

Lky U±in an Ibich -:i jtoFji v|Vr tSi rjovlt i|, c 1 1 h-> a. A .Tr : Ttf-- 
iin[=nnjfe!. -k^c jp !,■>=■ r-'^i TST-OhVjif o;oirui rj^i*], JL irvw 
fllT rpin-i Pf n^'ib VJf> rri w rr-iOt-f'i L - AWVt i'\|QOT T^yat. 
■irn- m prSSrae - tiro that □o'; niH« dll nr Ik I j*1 m» asi- 
I 7l"i- r'-i” '-h' H r^flht. ii-T! fl-ir. firnri t; jFrdlnc nr *tP -r7 

lu:c ’bp.il iu nLna * cjuIm, 


■ i■ uL'jLPT". ryrczpj ni_ir— fi.i i [Una mu LIL.- .it., n uk . - - ■ 

alli^^rn ' .l£~i pud "J-jf >rrtd £iprfci ~in^mr : | i cr"_□ Hh* 

;c luL 1 in rjiL. UL db=LEt 7_MW .nub iiL Phi tinrSy ■— I iln-TMl 

eni »7 law ■-«• 7--15G-I7. It ie)ul% J&.ocn r*»s lip. p ; .i kh. 
iifcptcri. 7 ki iiaess' tJornn pat iho iQiify In lpinri, ilffit tumpfl co¬ 
ll?*' tbii joLi:- pldH-. f Lh+ i±u£tov iftii? to Ijunoti trc y'lnfc w 
■vTv'* pldhi ; L - lJsl L iJr aid, tM j<J 0H ■Xltr.JiJ. .V llin nln. 
u£p. ,,‘ls- tC-Wri Ua |ill-1- lltlpl ■ ■■ ..ft pJU Er ti„ 

lip LI An iLr ‘.I.! Luv.i i_ ..-.j l":r.iJiJ :1_ ttfll-' ni L’Hif.Irri j lO 
t-ky ■Ikiif it dKJb th* Zh-r IbtpialJt ttWl W nit u .hn 

Lira 1 radura, Ha- i i ip aid? hai PltajE ■•CLLil*! i:| 1 fin-, 
bipa Aba. Z, 1 uad 7. Tha £1x01. tNt *srt ■■.IU*"-' 1 0+T p' .f-irt v- 
zeiaVipp TTUHirn ^fj rz. L j I % J ur pilbli. pLAUf K'.i nl =*r 

l jttj-.H p- :iL uT ^li-jil lJU ou Lhc: ptLplOri ELI 1(00 [tH"Wd 
::£i i n~ j tip p 1 -— 1 a I" 1 rr, km Eipplpi'i tikrip B# ti" T Idri IUgk<k- 
tn a y,,',': till i -PIE rraUl kFLb plpb *:•- 1 avulll II'I Vc*, l-> .;■■ I _ y (rn 

to Bi A LL»|| app l.EC lh ’ 3 Pi 'IIP pail 

til . ii., Imf-liot nmiH Of OiOl a r l!.CjP Tkl f.i uIuLlltllrtG ilia 
:<■[•!«!■ it+JMo Ln -,in 'It*. ’lift pgr ip yttlTJb) J7TS nr 
tEPt^tEjliLL hovlmn in '-Ip, ■:c-ci-1 L inj lit pllpt 0'TjJiJ OtO nPllttpr 
■ircaiim no- |izpl.«=iii. Kua^mdl pllMP Ut fOOtjft *M PITTP»*lT 
fa-ft-a, a, tp ubI^, rm ttu idiot to Ptm Kti >ppa on=yi 
>£ LitT li_L1 aj^bL. Jin iCi' Qi L3 p -ii-tjJ bEuaUmi l_tp cpnogrj 

■ i.I! e zLeip itpf eLe -u lLheI tL( IrriTiEanrn n#m; F I thpL ttU 

ill. Eji- uk- kpju wjiizjM *hr poaal , ‘ ■ — >lw ‘•'PE p» 

‘.^e pUni Wl f^-F-1 PU -l- tnETEin: kbib •!_“( P--V0 .UiiL C 1 
pti^lr y^F J.J.-ELL=d Ld □v-rIASii; 7tE.3 -ban ftkl C^p r..nwvt3r K .V 

iu Eilnl'j j 3 Vat U *.70 null -[-rurpi, ennlr:, flijEJ _,(■* bMU 

■ pi L'lltll P9t OHtlil FTHtHblr l^n Impc xiilTlPlrOj TTllT fer n.rp 
0? Umd.aaEki-lJ jaEPirEd aLpttliiar : 0Ba to b*7 (P 3},lKlLt fcii 1 . 




pvtiici IL- ■■ 1 i_lL - r_ '_ r 1 -.fljI-7*3 a Ujyrjr r.t l:j zatlrv. imin- 

«“-* Mr ■-*!. al •(:--• a !"■■■' KB 1 '!■ "1(1 PUT 7 illfftnTlt 

to «™« libs' logi to in Jur- to tbt nr*i]*J UHlUub 

■rkl lir.l ltd c;c:iS- 


i>, IVi" ijz --I" Ilnl'^J L in in*T.-. ill tl« l^rurtrt fill ViTloai 

mm h.-z...:.i( amq ■■■JJTLItE Wit > HBt PMb Jr- M-TnTI 1 ihl r^j pgj,i. 

tli* oontnfl In Uh puUnutj intuit tv lbs pppar £LUj dpkA, 

-|||! fj.lllll^ till IFI^I' to 1, i Tor- ■ doij dtlSt lfitlflf. BO 
di-tnl-Ai Dl' -I (.. t 1 mu nf III* I..-.-'I ' r..] s.Xvk- 1 r-W Ll M » -il i.l-Iv . In 
lipsn-a! 11 w> f-rU Vimt UMtlul.1 HMUmt, qi 
nUl n,' i M'n bbll-rTrl Of!* JUtte Jo- rr^b UTi i-THl II? 1 ■ t-i'-TFIi] >M- 

li'J ltj *0’ alon ■atfBroetorj—IrTjict, J LiD.L- I nfli^t 'JL- .[ulLu 
ilrri^- ]i=L zip-LlzulAFI^ aBP.Uia'Ed* 1= Uk irurbqdi tu i Twt'M- }( 
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Document 40, Memo, Donald R. Bellman, Aeronautical Research Scientist, To: 
NACA Headquarters, Subject: Rocket nozzle extensions used on the LR8 engine for 
the D-558-II, No. 144 airplane, January 25, 1954 
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Document 41, Letter, Ira H. Abbott, [NACA] Assistant Director for Research, To: 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, Subject: Results of use of 
the rocket nozzle extensions for the LR8 engine on the D-558-II airplane, February 
3, 1954 
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Document 42, Memo, Marion I. Kent, [NACA HSFRS] Administrative Officer, To: 
Mr. Bonney [NACA Headquarters], Subject: The research piloting experience of Joe 
Walker and Stan Butchart, April 29, 1954 
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Document 43, Letter, De E. Beeler, Acting Chief, [NACA] High-Speed Flight 
Station, To: NACA Headquarters, Subject: Low temperature difficulties with 
hydrogen peroxide in the model D-558-II airplane, July 29, 1954 
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Document 44, Letter, B.F. Coffman, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, To: National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Subject: Improved version of the LR8 liquid 
engine for use in the D-558-II airplane, June 2, 1954 
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Document 45, Letter, Ira H. Abbott, [NACA] Assistant Director for Research, To: 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics; Department of the Navy, Subject: Improved version 
of the LR8 liquid rocket engine for use in the D-558-II airplane, July 23, 1954 
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Document 46, Letter, B.F. Coffman, Bureau of Aeronautics, To: National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Subject: Improved version of the LR8 liquid rocket 
engine for use in the D-558-II airplane, August 11, 1954 
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Document 47, Letter, John W. Crowley, [NACA] Associate Director for Research, 
To: Deputy Chief of Staff/Development, United States Air Force, Subject: Supply 
support for the B-29, NACA Serial No. 137, based at the NACA High-Speed Flight 
Station, Edwards, Calif., August 25, 1955 
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Document 48, Letter, Joseph R. Vensel, Acting Chief, NACA High-Speed Flight 
Station, To: Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Subject: Completion of the D-558-II 
Research Program, June 17, 1957 
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